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TatKx about the dark eyed beauties 8f Italy ; second mourning, and rather beyond the middle 


and Spain, why you can any day, when the sun 
shines softly and the air is bland, find more real 
beauty in Broadway or Chesnut street than can 
be mustered in a month either in Seville, Flo- 
rence or Naples. In the youth and first bloom 
of life, American girls are more beautiful than 
any race on earth. They have a delicate, clas- 
sical, nay, altogether exquisite sort of loveli- 
ness unsurpassed by anything in continental Eu- 
rope. They know it, too, the pretty rogues; and 
it would quite amuse you to see the coquettish 
little airs and graces they (some of them, not all) 
assume before foreigners, especially foreigners 
who have titles and wear decorations. Perhaps 
out of the numbers that travel abroad one might 
find a fair representation of the female loveli- 
ness of the land, though I have seen thousands 
of beautiful American women at home where one 
can be found on her travels. 

Now and then, however, one sees upon the 
Chiaja at Naples, on the Corso at Rome, or 
driving in the suburbs of Florence, a form so ex- 
quisite in its loveliness, a face so delicate and 
yet so rich in bloom, that it quite makes you 
start with a home feeling, for there is no mis- 
taking such faces. Italy, France and Spain each 
has its own style of beauty, but there is no pos- 
sibility of fancying it American for a moment. 
The female loveliness of our country has all the 
delicacy and bloom of a spring blossom, not the 
less interesting that you feel how short, like that 
blossom, will be its durability. 

One of these faces beamed upon the pleasure- 
seekers of Naples one season. Almost every day 
as the public drives began to fill, you might 
have seen a light, open carriage, drawn by a 
pair of fine bays, dashing up and down the gay 
thoroughfare. In the back seat sat a lady in 
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age, with a little King Charles spaniel in her 
lap, and a grave, and very lovely girl of three or 
four-and-twenty by her side. 

A nice, pleasant old lady she seemed to be, 
with her bland face beaming with kindness, and 
her comfortable person filling more than a fair 
portion of the carriage. There were remnants 
of previous beauty, too, in that face; a glimmer 
of lost dimples hovering about the cheek; and 
glimpses of sunshine sparkling yet in the brown 
eyes, that reminded you how lovely her youth 
must have been, as a winter apple brings thoughts 
of the blossom that still leaves a shadow of itself 
about the core. 

In the front seat, and almost always directly 
before the elder lady, sat the young girl of whose 
beauty we have been speaking, so delicate, so 
bright and spring-like, that her resemblance to 
one of the heads in Guido’s Aurora was the con: 
stant remark of those who had seen those glori- 
ous frescoes. 

Of course, I need not say that Ella White’s 
hair was lustrous with that beautiful golden 
gleam which this great master seems to have 
painted from the sunshine—that her eyes were 
of no permanent color, but changing and spark- 
ling till you scarcely knew, when her long lashes 
drooped over them, what would be their hue 
when the silken fringe was lifted again. Nor 
did her beauty consist in regularity of features, 
so far as the beholder could tell, for it was very 
seldom that the features were sufficiently in re- 
pose for a fair judgment, but a glowing, trans- 
parent complexien, a bright, happy look, happy 
almost to recklessness, were elements of beanty, 
sufficiently in contrast to the Neapolitan style, 
to insure very earnest admiration on their own 
account. 
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The likeness and yet contrast, too, which ex- 
isted between Ella White and the other fair girl 
in the back seat drew considerable attention. The 
one so fair, so reserved and impenetrable, with a 
shade even of sadness on her fine face—the other 
brilliant and sparkling as a sunbeam, and yet with 
a family likeness running through and losing itself 
as it were in the comely person of the elder lady 
—all this had been a subject of speculation to 
the haunters of the Villa Reale during the last 
month. But in all European towns, haunted by 
travellers, gossip has a swifter wing even than 
in a home city, and it was soon known in every 
hotel along the crescent of that magnificent bay, 
that Mrs. White was a widow, with a daughter 
and niece, making a continental tour, and to this 
were added whispers about great wealth and a 
foreign engagement for one of the young ladies, 
if not both, with various other things not quite 
so well founded in fact, but certainly not the less 
interesting for that. 

Well, as I have said, the Chiaja began to fill 
with equipages. The soft, rosy purple of an 
Italian twilight was gently stealing over the bay, 
and the air was fragrant with the breath of a 
thousand flowers that swept down from the rose 
thickets of Capo di Monte, and the terraced gar- 
dens that overhang the crescent-like curve of the 
drive. Mingled with this was a faint odor of 
orange blossoms, borne across the waters from 
beautiful Sarentum, whose white walls might just 
be discerned through the purple distance. 


Still the twilight had not yet deepened into {so directly, and with that air. 





contrast to the heavenly world: smiling at its 
foot. Even this magnificent scene had no power 
to win Ella White from the object that pre- 
occupied her mind. 

‘‘Come, come, mamma,” she said, drawing the 
velvet folds of her purple mantilla over the dress 
of pure muslin that harmonized so sweetly with 
the climate and the scene, ‘“‘the air is getting 
bleak here; remember, this is the sunset hour, 
so dangerous for strangers.” 

**Yes,” said Maria, with a demure smile, ‘‘we 
should be much safer walking along the Villa 
Reale. Ella never suffers with a night. chill 
there.” 

**No, no, Ella is right,” observed Mrs. White, 
gathering up the folds of her cashmere shawl 
with a half-shudder, ‘‘the scene is beautiful 
enough, but we shall all be safer in the hotel.” 

This was not quite the effect that Ella had 
anticipated from her little manceuvre. 

‘¢Oly but it is only on the high ground,” she 
said, ‘that one feels in the least chilly. The 
gardens are so sheltered and so full of trees, one 
has no chance of taking cold there; besides, the 
statues look so beautiful in the soft light—the 
rosy sunset takes away all that cold, dead look 
which clings to the marble—then, in the moon- 
light, oh, mamma, you should see them in the 
moonlight.” 

‘‘Why, child, where did you see them by moon- 
light, pray ?” 

It was seldom that Mrs. White put a question 
Ella blushed 


the sad hours when tears always seem lingering { crimson, and cast an imploring look on her 
about the heart, and Ella White, though pecu- ; cousin, who was smiling with a sort of quiet mo- 


liarly susceptible to the influence of everything 
sweet or grand in nature, kept up a most bril- 
liant flow of spirits, now glancing at a carriage 


; 
3 


tion behind her snowy sun-shade. 
«Oh, that night we dined at the ambassador’s, 
you know, aunt, Ella and I walked home through 


with sparking and eager eyes—now allowing her ; the gardens,” said Maria, after a moment’s pro- 
gaze to range down the green vistas of the Villa ; voking delay. 


Reale—now exchanging a gay smile, or waving 
her pretty hand to some passenger who lifted his 
hat to her party from the side walk. Nothing 
could be more evident—Ella was expecting some 
one. Something nearer her little heart than the 
gay throng of carriages that swept by, gave that 
glow to her cheek and that sparkle to her eyes. 
The Cousin Maria looked over, and a sly, know- 
ing little smile stole across her lips. Mrs. White 
smiled, too, but in an indolent, good-natured 
way, which was not likely to bring a tinge of 
warmer blood into Ella’s cheek. 

They had followed the crescent of the bay up 





‘¢Yes, I remember,” said the elder lady. ‘Let 
me see; who was that very handsome young 
man that insisted upon walking home with you 
that night, though I told him the courier was 
quite protection enough—who was he?” 

Mrs. White looked directly at Ella as she 
spoke; and it struck her that the beautiful girl 
was quite as much affected by the sunset as the 
statues she had been describing, for the blush 
upon her cheeks was like the glow of a ripe 
peach. ‘Oh, that—that was the marquis— 


$ cousin, do you remember the title?” 


‘“‘No matter, child, no matter; if he only has 


to that point of high land which gives you ‘a title, it is sufficient,” said the mother, com- 
the whole of Naples at a glance, with Capri ; placently. - 


slumbering in the golden haze which pours down 
the horizon, and green, gloomy old Vesuvius 
vomiting clouds of black smoke into the beau- 
tiful sunset, rising directly opposite, a severe 


‘He has not only a title, aunt, but is high in 
the king’s favor; one of his council, I believe,” 
said Maria, in her usual low tone. 

‘‘Ah!” said Mrs. White, who was far more 
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frank in such matters than many of her com- 
patriots, who openly decry the aristocracy of 
Europe and meanly worship it at the same time, 


‘it would be something to take my daughter } 


back to the United States a marchioness, a real 
lady! What would the Hopkinses say to that?” 

‘«Mother,” exclaimed the young girl, with a 
sparkle of the eye, and a glow upon her cheek 
far more fiery than the red that had just left it, 
*‘you forget of what country and faith we are. 
How many times, too, my dear, dear papa, who is 
dead—how many times has he told me that to be 


a true American was title enough for any manor } 


woman, for it was the title of afreeman!” 

*‘Ah, yes, your father was very singular, very 
republican in his ideas,” replied the mother, 
with a look of annoyance, ‘‘but we ladies have 
our own way of thinking, especially-such of us 
as have seen the world.” 

‘*My father got his opinions from a brave old 
stock, mother. If-pedigree is worth anything, } 
he might indeed have boasted, his father’s father | 
was a soldier in the Revolution.” 

** An officer, you mean, child—an officer.” 


‘¢No, mother, I never heard that he was an} 


~ 


most fragrant violets fell into her lap, it might 
be, from one of the dozen flower-girls that haunt 
the entrance of every fashionable hotel in Na- 

ples; or it might be—how useless to go on. 
You could see by Ella’s cheek, by the diamond- 
like sparkle that shot through her long lashes, 
that she had no flower-girl in her mind. 

When Ella reached the Vittaria, which com- 
mands the principal entrance of the Villa Reale, 
the violets lay within the muslin folds that 
covered her bosom, and with a bright smile, 
hailing the signal as if it had been a star, the 
young Italian rode away, leaving his companion, 
who had officiously dismounted, to attend the 
ladies. As this man handed Maria from the 
carriage, a whisper passed between them, and 
the young lady looked toward her aunt. Rossi 
instantly addressed the elder lady, in that soft, 
broken English that sounds to us interesting, as 
the first efforts of a child at speech. 

‘Oh, madam, not one turn in the grounds. 
See how beautiful the evening is.” 

Mrs. White was very indolent, and like most 
good-natured people of inert temperament, re- 
luctant to make the least personal sacrifice. Had 





officer, but a soldier, and a good one he was, my} the Villa Reale been the pleasantest valley in 
blessed father has told me so a thousand times. } Paradise, a thing it very much resembled, she 
I remember crying myself ill, when a little child, } could not have been tempted into the delicious 
over the stories he would tell me of that fearful } haze that flooded the statues, the trees, and the 
old Jersey ship, where our ancestors suffered so} glorious water beyond, like a shower of sifted 





much.” 

‘‘Hush, child, hush; I tell you, he was an} 
officer. Look yonder! are you ambitious of 
claiming descent from a thing like that?” 

Mrs. White pointed to one of the hireling 
soldiers that stand sentinel along the Chiaja. 

‘‘A thing like that,” said Ella, and an expres- 
sion of ineffable scorn curled her beautiful 
mouth. ‘* Was there anything like that in the 
American Revolution?” 

‘‘Why, a common soldier is s common soldier 
the world over.” 

‘¢No, mother, that man is a common soldier, 
body and soul, he is at the bidding of another, 
bought and sold for so much money—his life, his 
blood, his very soul is a matter of bargain; but 
in our Revolution every soldier was a patriot. 
No man sold himself there.” 

Ella broke off suddenly, for two gentlemen 
passing slowly along the drive wheeled their 
horses and rode up to the carriage, one curbing 
his steed to a short canter, and resting one white 
gloved hand on the side of the caryiage as he 
paid his respects to the ladies within. 

The other, less familiar, contented himself 
with a more quiet recognition; but a single 
glance passed between him and Ella, which 
brought the blood somewhat warmly into her 


} gold. 

} Mrs. White shook her head. 

‘*But the young ladies?” entreated the Italian, 
} as only a child of the sweet south can entreat. 

“Oh, do mamma,” murmured Ella, ‘the 
courier, you know, can follow us.” 

‘Well, well, but do be careful about taking 
cold. Remember what we were just saying of 
the night air,” and Mrs. White passed into her 
hotel, conscious that she was allowing a great 
impropriety, but soothing down her scruples 








cheek, and with some sort of magic, a tuft of the 





with thoughts of the Italian marquis who was 
to be propitiated, and pleading the privileges of 
her own country, where this little escapade of 
the girls would have been no impropriety at all. 

Meantime, Ella White and her cousin were 
inhaling the mingled breath of roses, heliatrope, 
jasmines and violets that flooded over them from 
a thousand flower-beds and blooming thickets in 
the beautiful promenade; here the shadow of a 
statue fell, like the reflection of a living thing, 
across their path; now the slender columns of 
some pretty temple, lovely mimic of the still 
lovelier clime of Greece, gleamed out from its 
drapery of rich vines. The golden haze that had 
been so warmly rich a little before, was now 
softened down by the cool gleams of a rising 
moon. Never was there an hour or place so full 
of all that made the glory of Paradise. Never 
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since Eve saw her own pure beauty reflected ; foreign soldiers swarm here by thousands, is not 
back by the fountain, had the moon lighted up a} the city full of able-bodied men, each with mus- 
more heavenly face than that of Ella White. She} cles, sinews, strength that more than equal 
was leaning upon the arm of Marini, for ed theirs ?” 
was the title which Mrs. White was so curious} ‘But how are these men to be reached—how 
about. Her eyes were lifted to his face, her} influenced to throw off the great moral incubus, 
mouth was warm with smiles; the soft wind swept } this abject fear that the government has fastened 
the curls in and out from under her pretty bon-} upon them? Remember, lady, remember that 
net, with such shadow-like wantonness there } people born and bred under a tyranny are shorn 
was no light to bring out the rich color, but one ) of their strength, cramped, humiliated. Should 
could fancy the golden lustre that was striving } a George Washington start up in Naples to-day, 
to break through the shadows. where would he find the hardy, stern warriors to 
There were few persons in the walks, and } follow his lead? Passive despair, the energy of 
those few glided quietly amid the trees, con- } madness, these would be the elements offered 
versing in low tones, and avoiding the strangers ; him wherewith to work out Italian freedom, not 
who were insight. Ella was conversing with the } the stern, hard, solemn courage that made every 
Italian, low and earnestly. The subject was not} man in Washington’s army a warrior.” 
entirely of love—there was something too clear’ ‘‘Such men as Washington give this solemn 
and decided for that. Yet an under-current of courage to the people; spirits like his subdue 
tenderness ran through her voice that could not} these fiery elements of madness and despair 
be mistaken. She loved the man by her side, } into solemn and persevering energy.” 
but it was as the proud, honorable and high; ‘But we have no Washington.” 
spirited of our nation love, not with the pas-} ‘But you have a Marini.” 
sionate abandon of the Italian woman. All at} ‘What would you say, lady?” 
once Ella’s voice was raised in answer to some- ‘‘There is a nation to be made free; a tyrant 
thing that the Italian had been saying. to be hurled down. I am told by those that 
‘‘What would I do—how would I have you know the Neapolitans well, that thousands on 
act! Rise, and say to this tyrant of Naples) thousands of these oppressed people are ready 
that you are no longer his bondman. Go to him, } to rise at any moment; but their leaders have 
there in his palace, where he sits trembling with } been dispersed, they are waiting for the one 
fear of the people he has outraged, the ground- } great spirit which is to concentrate the mighty 
floor blocked up with hireling soldiers, the sump- strength they offer.” 
tuous prison which he dare not leave unless } ‘«It was these very elements with which Rienzi 
guarded by a double wall of fighting men—go to : strove to liberate Rome. With what a mighty 
him and say, I am honest, frank, a man; there is} strength he used them for a time; but in their 
that within me which revolts at the iron tread } recoil they crushed him.” 
with which you crush my nation to the dust; } «But how great he was even in defeat and 


say to him I will no longer be of your council, death.” 

no longer aid to crush my fellow countrymen, } ‘‘But was Rome made free?” 

because they deserve to use the birth-right of *‘Alas, no! but he who made the glorious 

free thought as God intended them to use it.” effort, how we worship the very name of Rienzi.” 
‘** And if I did,” answered the Italian, with in- *¢ And Marini, if he could rise like the Roman 

tense bitterness, turning suddenly, and pointing ; hero to fall like him, would his name be wor- 

his finger toward the towers of San Elmo that } shiped thus ?” 

frowned blackly over the city, ‘‘the deepest} ‘‘ In one heart it would.” 

dungeon up yonder would hold me in less than * And you would lament my death?” 

twenty-four hours.” The Italian’sface gleamed} ‘‘You would not die, the great God of nations 

while in the moonbeams, as he spoke, and a} will protect you, while engaged in the holy cause 

gloomy fire burned in his eyes; all at once he} of freedom.” 

turned suddenly, and clasping his hands, benthis, ‘‘In the last struggle were many brave men 


* eyes upon the young girl. engaged, where are they now ?” 


‘‘Oh, my heavens, whata country your’s must} ‘In exile, I know many of them were in Lon- 
be, where the heart of man may swell and ex- } don, when we visited that city, many in Paris.” 
pand with no tyrant’s clutch upon its energy. ‘«And many,” said the Italian, again poiuting 
Where a man dare speak and act fearlessly, the } to the grim towers of San Elmo, ‘are yonder, 
feelings that are within him.” buried from human knowledge, close as if the 

‘And this land, so beautiful, so written over, } grave covered them. Many are working in the 
as it were, with the language of angels, why} streets all day, chained ankle to ankle with 
should not this land be free as ours? What if common felons, doing services and living upon 
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food, from which a hyena would turn with loath- 
ing. The King of Naples, finds a punishment 
more terrible than death, lady, for those who } 
offend against his government. Would your! 
admiration—your sympathy—the worship you } 
speak of, follow a man there, into the sewers } 
and kennels of the city ?” 

**It would—the felon’s dress, would seem to } 
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torn and weltering in the glorious moonlight, 
downward it swept along the torn sides of the 
mountain, creeping like a shadow of the terrible 
past through the broken walls and silent streets 
of Pompeii. 

San Elmo, too—its towers and battlements 
were bathed in the moonlight, and flung out in 
glorious relief by the deep purple of an Italian 


me as robes of purple and gold. From my soul, } sky, but nothing had power to brighten its fear- 
I should love, nay! worship the man who wore } ful past, orits cruel present. To one who looked 
them, more a thousand times for his misfortunes.” } beyond the surface, San Elmo was a more ter- 

The Italian took her clasped hands in his, and } rible object than the fiery mountain. Yet, with 
pressed them passionately to his lips. He looked‘ these two monuments of eternal and mortal 
into her eyes, they were brimming with tears; power, looming before them, the lovers were 
her lovely mouth trembled in the moonlight, yet: happy. Where is the spot on earth, so fill it 
tearful and agitated as her face was, it glowed } with gloom or danger if you will, which true 
with enthusiasm. } affection cannot brighten, or which will not be 

‘‘ Beautiful woman—angel, do you love me?” } rendered celestial by a breath of love? 

**Can you ask? do you not feel the truth in} Leave them to their happiness—they see only 
your heart ?”’ } the flowers that bend upon their dewy stalks, as 

“I belong to you and Naples, now,” said the | they pass the soft whispering waters, the moon- 
Italian, for the tumult of his passion subsided ! light that flags the walk before them with silver. 
into a deep, holy swell of joy. } The black pall-like smoke from Vesuvius, what 

Ella drew a long breath, soft and broken, with | ; had that to do with their warm vital joy—their 
that voluptuous interruption which entire happi- } glorious youth. Was it not sweeping its sable 
ness gives to a sigh. forth along the city of the dead? 

They stood opposite each other, he gasing | The lovers had forgotten Rossi and his com- 
with hushed tenderness upon her face; she’ panion, it had been well if they too had been as 
struck with sudden embarrassment, her white ; completely overlooked, for the wily Italian had 
eyelids both closed, her cheek pale, and her little other and more serious objects of attention, than 
figure drooping like a willow bough. The pa-) the infatuated girl who leaned upon his arm. 
triotism was gone, there was no room in that) Their language was that of acknowledged lovers, 
little heart for anything but the sweet and holy } he addressed her by those thousand endearing 





feelings that flooded it, as light fills a crystal ; 
vase—still his look embarrased her—the inten- } 
sity of her own sensations—the delirious rush of > 
emotions that she had never felt before, ener- ' 
vated her as a full gush of perfume from the | 
orange groves of Sorrento might have done. 

‘Give me,” said the Italian, gently, ‘give me } 
this night to love, to-morrow I will be all you } 
wish. If I may not free Naples, I can die or » 
suffer for her, only we me feel that in any for- } 
tune you will love me.’ 

‘*In all, in every Si trust me, as I trust } 
you.” } 
They walked on absorbed in one another, } 
happy perhaps as two beings ever were on earth. 
The full moon shed its broad pure light upon | 
them as they passed. The waters that tossed ! 
along the beach seemed full of hidden and sweet } 
music, which never reached their ears before. 
Nothing of gloom was there, save old Vesuvius, } 
rising across the bay in giant blackness, vomiting » 
clouds of smoke that rolled gloomily downward, } 
spreading over the city of the dead, from which 
it had swept away all human life centuries before. 
To and fro, to and fro, the smoke from that? 
yawning crater swayed and surged like a pall } 


) epithets that the Italian language renders so de- 
, licious, and no ear ever thirsted more greedily 
, for the sweet incense, than those into which his 
protestations were poured. It was infatuation, 
madness, a wild mixture of vanity, ambition and 


} a dozen hundred passions, that filled the bosom of 


this wayward girl as she listened. How cold and 
tame was the most ardent language ever be- 
stowed upon her at home, compared to the adu- 
lation of this man, a nobleman too, a favorite of 
royalty. 

All these considerations had their influence 
upon, the girl, sweeping away her principles and 
blinding her common sense, more effectually 
} than the most earnest love could have done. 

They walked on, keeping Marini and Ella in 
sight almost within hearing, for devoted as Rossi 
seemed, he watched the young couple with a 


} restless sort of scrutiny that Maria at length 


observed. 

‘You are not listening,” she said, all at 
once, ‘‘ your eyes constantly wander toward my 
cousin?” 

‘I was wondering what she could have to say 
so earnestly. How eager, how ardent she is.”’ 

‘‘Ah! Ella is such a republican, I dare say 
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she is striving to persuade the marquis to throw 
up his title and follow us to America.” 

‘*Let us walk on quietly, her arguments must 

worth hearing ?” 
’ «Qh! it is always her conversation to which 
you listen, if mine has b so valueless 
why not give it up at once.” 

‘*Why do I not part with my life—my soul,” 
answered the young man, with every appearance 
of wounded tenderness. ‘‘But how can I be un- 
interested in your cousin’s opinions while they 
threaten to separate us forever. With her re- 
publican ideas will she consent to leave her rela- 
tive in a land so hateful to freedom as this.” 

‘‘She has no authority over me!” 

“No, but her mother has; and American 
children have wonderful influence over their 
parents.” 

*¢ True, Ella does influence her mamma more 
than any girl I ever saw,” answered Maria. 

‘‘Can you wonder, then, that I should be 
anxious—that I should watch the person who 
may hold the treasure of my life in her power?” 

‘*No, no, I was wrong,” said Maria, entirely 
subdued, ‘But Ella has so many attraetions— 
men think her so beautiful—since our childhood 
she has always stood before me. Where she is, 
I am sure to be overlooked.” 

‘“‘Not here, not in beautiful Italy could she 
find preference; why, a thousand eyes have I 
seen turned upon you when she has passed un- 
noticed. True, Marini has become a worshipper 
—watch them, they pause in the walk, absorbed 
‘ in each other; we are forgotten. Is there no 
place where we can sit down?” 

He drew her toward a marble bench, beneath 
a clump of acacias, close at hand, and seated 
himself beside her, still in sight of Ella and her 
companion. The earnest, nay, excited air, with 
which they conversed; the raised tone which 
now and then sent a word to his ear, all seemed 
to interest Rossi more than the occasion could 
warrant. After sitting with ill-subdued restless- 
ness by her side a few moments, he started up. 

‘‘One moment! excuse me a single moment,” } 
he said, and disappeared in a winding path. 

Maria kept her eyes fixed upon Ella, for by } 
the side of her fair cousin she expected to see } 
her lover reappear. But she watched in vain. } 
Marini and Ella still remained standing in the } 
moonlit path; thickets and clumps of acacias } 
were on either side, and for an instant, she 
fancied that a man’s shadow fell athwart the 
path. No, it must have been the waving of a tree 
bough, for the young people still remained alone. 

Ten or fifteen minutes after, Rossi stole softly 
to her side again—so softly, that he was close 
by before she was at all conscious of it. 

“Pardon, my angel; I must have kept you 











waiting,” he said, with the most insinuating hu- 
mility, “‘but a gentleman met me in the walk, 
out yonder, as I was taking a little circuit in 
order to join our friends without disturbing 
them too suddenly. He was an old college com- 
panion, and would detain me.” 

Marini and Ella moved on; they were more 
silent, more quiet now. Their voices, when they 
did speak, fell to a murmur. She drew closer 
to his side, with an air of that sweet trust 
which springs from an overflowing heart. Rossi 
watched them, and smiled till his white teeth 
fairly glittered through the raven blackness of 
his beard and moustache. Maria saw the smile, 
and gathered it to her heart as a homage. 

They were approaching the iron gate which 
opens upon the Chiaja, opposite the Vattaria. 
Rossi and Ella paused close by the statue of the 
dying gladiator, the most noble original of which 
is in the Capitoline Museum. Their faces were 
turned from the dying agony, which seems to 
freeze the very marble to renewed coldness, and 
once more they fell into earnest conversation. 
Rossi and Maria came near the fountain, which 
was filling the air with the cool, bell-like tinkle 
of its rain. 

‘‘One moment,” he said, leaving her suddenly, 
‘*have patience with me again. I must exchange 
a word with Marini before he leaves the ground.” 

He glided from her, noiselessly, as he had 
done before; and, directly, she saw his shadow 
blended with that of the dying gladiator. Whether 
he spoke with Ella or her companion she could 
not tell, but she was beginning to get impatient, 
and resolved to walk forward. Neither Ella nor 
her companion had perceived his approach; for 
they were talking with great eagerness. 

With his eyes fixed upon the dying agony of 
the gladiator, and his person hid in the dim 
shadow cast downward from the marble, the 
traitor listened. 

‘«T saw these exiles frequently, both in London 
and France,” Ella was saying, ‘‘and they en- 
trusted me with the letter, which I promised to 
place safely into your own hands: it will Inform 
you of all their projects, it points out the way 
by which you can co-operate here. The letter 
is safe and to-morrow you shall have it.” 

‘*No! to-morrow I attend the king, there is a 
boar hunt in the royal forests, and I could not 
absent myself without suspicion.” 

‘‘The next day be it then!” 

These words were scarcely uttered when Rossi 
was at Maria’s side again. He now addressed. 
her eagerly, striving to subdue his voice to a 
tone of entreaty. 

‘*Come,” he said, ‘‘they will give us a litlle 
time yet, and the night is so lovely, let us take 
another turn.” 
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The infatuation was on her: Maria was like a 
leaf in the wind to that subtle man. What argu- 
ments he used, what insidious flattery, need not 
be repeated ; her own acts will best explain all. 

How little time does it require to set the 
springs of evil in motion! The young people 
left the garden apparently cheerful and care- 
less as they had entered it; but there had been 
pledges given that night, which must be re- 
deemed in tears, perhaps blood. 

Maria was in her cousin’s chamber alone, and 
with a look upon her face that would have 
startled you. A tortoise shell locket, inlaid 
with gold, stood before her, and she held a 
tiny watch in one hand, while the other searched 
among the curious charms that ornamented the 
cha, for a key in the disguise of a small trumpet, 
which opened the casket; but her hands trem- 
bled till the charms rattled against each other, 
and the diamonds on the watch took fire from 
the quivering light. She could, with difficulty, 
fit the key in its lock. She lifted the fragile 
lid as if it had been of iron, and turning her 
pale face toward the door of an inner room, held 
her breath, listening as the burglar listens when 
he feels the bolt yielding to his grasp. 

There was no sound—nothing but the soft 
sweet breathing of a sleeper in the next room. 

Slowly the young girl let her eyes drop to the 
casket, A few trinkets were there, and a folded 
letter. She snatched the paper, thrust it with 
both hands into her bosom, then closing the 
casket, lucked it with impetuous haste, and 
went into the inner room trembling in every 
limb as she walked. 

Ella was sleeping sweetly on her snow white 
couch, the delicate curtains had been drawn 
back from the pillow over night, and her fair 
young face in all its smiling goodness and rich 
bloom, was revealed in the repose of her morn- 
ing slumber. The golden hair lay in waves and 
masses under her temples and down upon her 
shoulders, for the pretty little cap, one mass of 
Valenciennes, was all too fragile for the abundant 
tresses that would break free. 

How like a serpent Maria seemed, as she 
glided up to that beautiful sleeper, and stooping 
her pale frightened face down, kept her gleam- 


. ing eyes riveted upon those tranquil features, 


while she stole the watch cautiously back to its 
place beneath the pillow. 


Maria received a note during the day, and Ella 
was surprised by the paleness of her cousin’s 
cheek as she read it. 

“T had better not call on you to-day, lady, 
mine,” so the little, perfumed billet, ran. ‘It 
is not likely that the happiness of seeing you 
alone would be vouchsafed to me twice in suc- 
cession: and in the presence of our friends, the 
little commission you promised to execute could 
not be acted upon safely. This evening, my 
beautiful, when the moon is up, I will be under 
§ the window, where ali unsuspected I have watched 
$ to feast my eyes with a glimpse of your heavenly 
} face, A few notes on the guitar, love, shall warn 
you of my presence. Then the little document 
may be safely transmitted, but not without some 
token, a flower which has touched your lips, a 
leaf, anything that assures me I am still loved. 
Have all prepared, and do not fail me. Without 
a glance of that dear face at the window, how 
$can I exist. Ross.” 

“And will it be a favorable answer? I begin 
to think so, cousin, for your cheeks are in a 
flame now,” said Ella, giving a roguish little 
peep over her cousin’s shoulder, ‘‘ Rossi, beau- 
tifal, beautiful; I was all in the wrong, fair 
marchioness. How delighted mamma will be, a 
real lady in the family, of course. You accept, 
come, come, let us write the answer. I should 
so like to practice a little. How very delightful 
it must be to accept a man at once and put him 
out of misery.” 

She was flashing about like a sunbeam, that 
darling little Ella White, clapping her rosy palms 
together, and enjoying her cousin’s annoyance 
with a relish of the mischief that was perfectly 
exhilirating. You would not have believed her 
the same creature who had talked so earnestly 
in the Chiaja twelve hours before. 

Maria had darted a sharp look over her 
shoulder, and folded her note with evident trepi- 
dation; at first a little reproach sprang to her 
lips, but the unconstrained gaiety of her cousin 
assured her that she had only sought a glimpse 
of the signature, and with a forced laugh, she de- 
posited the note in the little embroidered pocket 
of her apron. ‘Oh, how cruel! not one little 
peep!” cried Ella, clasping her hands in mock 
entreaty. ‘How shall I ever know how a lover 
proposes?” 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Beauty is suit on thy brow so bright; 
Innocence looks from thy eye of light: 


Angel thou art, and ever shalt be— 
Darling—in life and eternity. 
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Ir was a miserable garret, black with age and 
damp. 

A mean bedstead, a solitary chair, and an old 
hair-trunk, constituted the entire furniture of 
the apartment. 

The wind howled without, and the rain drove 
through the: broken panes, for it was a stormy 
night in autumn; yet no fire was in the room, 
though two persons occupied it. 

And one was a mother, still pale and feeble, 
the other an infant but four weeks old. 

The first was thinly clad, in a light summer 
dress, but illy calculated for the night or season. 
Yet she seemed to have forgotten her own suffer- 
ings in concern for those of her boy, who was 
crying with cold and hunger. 

‘* Hush, baby dear,” sang the miserable parent, 
amid her tears, pressing him closer to her bosom, 
as she sat rocking on the edge of the bed, ‘‘ the 
wind blows, the rain beats, but mother will pro- 
tect her darling. There, little one, sleep,” she 
continued, as the babe ceased its plaint. ‘‘ Better 
times may come for both of us, to-morrow, and 
then you shall cry no more with cold and hunger.” 

As if conjured by her voice the infant gradu- 
ally sank into a quiet slumber, which the mother 
watched with a sad tenderness inexpressibly 
pathetic to see. Her eyes beamed not with the 
joy with which a wife looks on her sleeping babe; 
for love was mingled with agony: the boy was 
the child of shame. 

Yet not wholly sinful had been poor Ellen 
Warton. Born to better days, she had been 
compelled, by an early orphanage, to seek her 
livelihood in a great city; and what the perils 
and privations of that destiny are need not be 
told. But against long days of exhausting toil; 
against nights of fevered sleep or listless watch- 
fulness; against cold, sickness, and, worse than 
all, utter friendlessness, she had borne up until, 
in an evil time, chance made her acquainted with 
a@ young lawyer, far above her own station in 
life. 

Howard Stanley, alas! had many idle hours on 
his hands that winter, and Ellen had a susceptible 
heart. The result may be guessed. 

It is an old tale. 


parental home, or a mother to warn her, or 
brothers and sisters to. love, she would not, with ; 
all her poverty, have fallen. It was the yearning ‘ 


of a desolate heart for affection, the instinct of 
her sex to pour out its treasures of tenderness 
somewhere, that led to her ruin. She beguiled 
herself, as thousands have done before and since, 
with the hope that her betrayer loved her too 
well to abandon her, and that, in the end, he 
would give her wealth and station by marriage. 

But Howard Stanley dared not do this, even 
if he had wished. His family was wealth@and 
expected him to wed a wealthy bride. It had 
come also of an old Puritan stock, and having 
numbered many eminent fathers in the church, 
was proud of its traditional propriety. To have 
betrayed his crime, or married his penniless 
victim, would alike have made him an alien 
and outcast from hishome. But he did not wish 
to marry Ellen. He was ambitious, and began 
already to repent of the sentimentalism, as he 
called it, which had led him to take an interest in 
the unprotected orphan. He pitied her, indeed, 
‘¢but,” as he said to his conscience, ‘it was too 
late now to moralize.” To extricate himself from 
his dilemma, he sailed for Europe, resolved never 
to see Ellen again, but concealing this intention, 
and telling her he went on imperative business. 

When the consequences of her weakness be- 
came apparent, the terrible expiation of Ellen 
began. She was driven from her lodgings, she 
was deprived of her work. How she subsisted 
she could scarcely herself tell. The miserable 
garret, where we find her, had been her last 
refuge; there her child was born; and there 
she now sat penniless, 

Yet she had endured all with comparative sere- 
nity, for she attributed it entirely to her lover’s 
absence. ‘‘When he returns from Europe,” she 
would say to herself, ‘‘he will acknowledge his 
son and marry me: and then how happy, oh! 
how happy we shall be.” And she would strain 
her infant to her bosom with tears. 

With these hopes she had watched the arrival 





Had the poor girl had a 


of every packet, and, at last, had been blessed 
with seeing her lover’s name among the list of 
‘passengers. Within a few hours a leter, blotted 
with her tears, was despatched, containing the 


‘narrative of her sufferings and imploring the 


‘ father’s blessing on their babe. 

For the answer to this missive, which had been 
written the day before, Ellen was now waiting. 
Her hopes were not as bright as they had been, 
for her lover’s delay was unaccountable. 
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Suddenly the latch of the garret door was 
lifted. The poor girl started to her feet with a 
beating heart, expecting to behold her lover. 
But only a slip-shod servant appeared. 

‘«Here’s a letther, marm, as was left with the 
misthress,” said the intruder. ‘‘There’s no 
answer.” 

The blood went back to Ellen’s heart, and she 
stood stony and speechless, holding the enclo- 
sure till the servant had disappeared. Then, 
with a convulsive movement she turned, depo- 
sited her sleeping child on its bed, and drawing 
near to the chair on which burned her solitary 
tallow candle, broke the seal. 

For a moment she gazed on the letter, without 
opening it, her features working convulsively ; 
but finally, with what seemed a desperate effort, 
she unfolded the sheet. Several bank notes, as 
she did it, fluttered to the ground. 

But she took no notice of them, for she was 
already devouring the words, as if, having once 
begun, she would know the worst as soon as 
possible. 

We will not quote the letter. Howard Stanley, | 
though he had almost forgotten Ellen, felt keen 
remorse on reading her pathetic narrative. His 
first impulse was to see her, but, as among othey 
maxims to which he had been educated, he had 
been taught never to act in a matter of feeling, 
until he had slept on it, he deferred a decision 
till the next day. The result was a letter, in 
which he announced as tenderly as possible, that 
he could never see his victim again. He con- 
cluded by enclosing a considerable sum of money 
which he had obtained, that day, at great sacri- 
fices to himself. 

When Ellen had finished this cruel epistle, she 
sat, for several minutes, like one bewildered. 
A single fell blow had shattered into ruins the 
edifice of her love, of her reputation, and of her 
hopes for her child; and, as yet, she could 
scarcely realize the life-long disaster. Her first 
thoughts were of her boy. 

‘¢He does not say a word of baby,” she mut- 
tered, at last. ‘‘He cares a little for me, but 
none for darling.” And at this thought she 
burst into a flood of tears. ‘Oh! precious, 
precious treasure,” she continued, histerically, 
snatching it to her breast, and waking it with 
her convulsive embraces, ‘‘he casts you off, he 
dooms you to shame. Better for both of us,” 
she cried, with a sudden gust of despair, ‘‘if we 
had not been born.” 

The babe, frightened, began to cry, and partly 
to soothe it, partly impelled by the tenderness 
of her soul, the mother paced the room, now 
addressing terms of endearment to her child, 
now venting her despair, and now bitterly cur- 





sing her own past folly and the selfish cruelty 





of her betrayer. Gradually her demeanor be- 
came almost frantic. 

‘* Money!” she said, at last, pausing before the 
chair, and spurning the notes that lay on the 
floor. ‘*He sends me money as a salve for my 
wrongs!” And, bursting into a laugh of bitter 
irony, she cortinued. ‘While I was suffering 
bodily agony, shame and starvation, and all for 
him, he was pleasure-seeking in Europe, for- 
getful of me: and now he sends me money to 
restore to me my virtue and to give my boy an 
honorable name. God curse him,” she cried, 
stamping her foot, her eyes flashing with sudden 
and almost maniacal fury. ‘‘I will have none 
of his money. I will die in the streets sooner.” 
And she hissed the words between her clenched 
teeth. 

All at once she seemed to have formed a 
resolution, for her features, but now working 
convulsively, became rigid with an inflexible 
firmness. She placed her babe silently on the 
bed, and, unmindful of its screams, gathered up 
the bank notes, re-enclosed them, and left the 
room. She was gone less than five minutes, 
and when she returned, that rigid look was still 
on her face; but now it had settled into a 
frightful calm, that suggested irresistibly the 
idea of insanity. 

She advanced at once to her infant, however, 
took it up, soothed it with caresses, offered it 
what meagre sustenance she had, and, as it 
nestled to her bosom, crooned it to sleep with 
nursery rhymes. 

But when the infant slumbered she returned 
to her wrongs, only her words now were like 
those of one crazed. 

‘*T have sent the money back, baby,” she said, 
as she softly laid the child on the bed, ‘‘and 
now we have not a cent in the wide, wide world. 
We owe rent here which we cannot pay either.” 
She started up suddenly, for she had, at first, 
sat down on the bed-side, and continued speak- 
ing brokenly and at intervals. ‘‘ But the storm 
outside is fitter for you and me both, baby. You 
won't mind the rain with mother, will you? We 
will go forth. The world casts us out. You 
have no home now but your mother’s bosom. 
You are Ishmael and I am Hagar,’ laughing 
bitterly; oh! how sad was that crazed laugh. 
“Come, let us go, baby. We have staid too 
long already.” 

All the while that she had been speaking, 
since she rose from the bed-side, her prepara- 
tions for departure had been going on. Openiag 
her trunk, she had removed her scanty wardrobe, 
which she proceeded to tie up in a handkerchief. 
She then took down her faded cloak and bonnet 
from the wall, and put them on, still speaking. 
after this, and with her last words, she gathered 
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her child tenderly under her cloak, extinguished 
the candle, and noiselessly descending the stairs, 
left the house undetected. 

On the door steps, outside, she paused a mo- 
ment looking up at the black sky, from which 
the rain was pouring pitilessly, and then clasp- 
ing her child closer to her, went.on her way and 
was soon lost in the gloom. 


II. 


Five and twenty years had passed. 

It was the evening after a general election in 
the state of ——. The contest had been fierce 
and close, for a great principle had been involved 
in the struggle, nothing less indeed than the 
success or failure of one of the mighty moral 
reforms of the age. All day the result had 
hung in suspense, but sufficient returns had now 
come in, to render it certain that the candidate in 
favor of the movement had been chosen governor. 

For once the usually sober population forgot 
its decorum. Bonfires were lighted in the streets; 
the church bells were set ringing; and a torch- 
light procession was organised to march to the 
mansion of the successful candidate, At more 
than one evening service, clergymen fervently 
returned thanks for the victory, which, as they 
phrased it, ‘‘had been vouchsafed over that old 
dragon Satan.” 

It was a sumptuous dwelling before which the 
procession halted. Part of the front was semi- 
circular, and in this portion was the drawing- 
room, at one window of which the newly elected 
governor now appeared. He was a man of ma- 
jestic port and benign countenance, in age about 





fifty, but carrying his years marvelously. A 
certain aristocratic air was imparted to him by 
the elaborate nicety of his dress; but this, in no 
degree detracted from, but rather increased his 
imposing appearance. He bowed with dignity, 
yet affability, as cheer rising after cheer wel 
comed his appearance at the window. 

His heart beat high as he stood there. The ; 
scene, indeed, as beheld from that point, was 
calculated to stir the dullest bosom. Opposite 
to his window stretched the public park, and 
this, as well as the avenue above and below, was § 
crowded densely with human beings, the vent § 
concourse extending out of sight into the dim 
obscurity. The torches flaring among the trees; 
the portable transparencies glittering like Chinese 
lanterns all over the crowd; the thousand, thou- 
sand eager upturned faces: and, high above 
ally the moon sailing through the autumn clouds, 
her calm majesty contrasting so strikingly with 
the excitement of the throng:—all this was a 
spectacle which even the most unconcerned 
could not have gazed on without emotion. 

But the heart of the candidate swelled with : 





profounder feelings than the mere picturesque 
created. He had entered into the contest, heart 
and soul, not from personal ambition, but be- 
cause he believed the path of duty was plain 
before him. In his election, therefore, he saw 
the triumph of a great principle, the beginning, 
he believed, of a new era in legislation. His 
bosom beat high, therefore, and when the huz- 
zaing subsided, he proceeded to address the vast 
concourse in a strain of the loftiest eloquence. 
His words seemed literally on fire; his imagina- 
tion glowed like that of a prophet; and the 
abettors of existing wrong trembled, as they 
listened, to denunciations that made them seem 
devils even to themselves. 

At last the crowd filed off; the cheering died 
away; and the guests departed from the princely 
mansion. 

Start not, reader, when we tell you that the 
new goveror was the Hon. Howard Stanley, whom 
you and we knew, in a private station, five and 
twenty years ago. 

Five and twenty years is a long period. It 
had changed the briefless, idle lawyer into the 
middle aged statesman. It had altered the 
thoughtless young man into a sober, earnest, 
‘and even conscientious citizen. 

And yet the change was less great than it 
seemed. Howard Stanley was still substantially 
the same as he was five and twenty years ago: 
it was outward appearances that had altered, 
more than the inner man. He had been kindly 
hearted when young, and he was scarcely kinder 
now; and he had been even then of strict prin- 
ciples, in most particulars. In one thing, in- 
deed, we have seen him criminal, base; but it 
had been less his fault than that of the conven- 
tional morality in which he had been brought up. 

Let us go back over those five and twenty 
years. On the morning after Ellen’s disappear- 
ance, he had received the bank notes she so 
scornfully returned; and again, for a moment, 
he contemplated seeking an interview. But, 
as before, cooler reflection taught him not to do 
this. He dared not marry her, for that would 
be to proclaim his crime, and though brave in 
all things else, he had not the courage to face 
the social ban which it would bring upon him. 
If kindliness was one quality he possessed, in- 
flexibility was another. The first had partly 
caused his error; the last, he was resolved, 
should relieve him of its consequences. 

‘*She spurns me: well it is her own fault,” 
was his concluding soliloquy. ‘*Why will she 
not allow me to assist her? I pity her, and 
would help her, if Icould. But it would never 
do to marry her: it would ruin me: besides, 
neither could be happy under the circumstances.” 

He made secret inquiries, however, as to her 
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fate. But, from the night she had received his 


“TI knowit; I repeat his own words, however. 


letter, she had entirely disappeared. At first } He told them, the other dgy, to go into the alleys 
he feared she had committed suicide, and, for | and cellars of the city, among the beggars, 
months after, when the finding of a drowned ‘ thieves and wantons, and there labor: and not 
body was announced in the newspapers, he } to wait till years of outlawry from society had 


trembled lest it should be hers. 


done their work, till the ripe criminal, those 


Gradually this teror and remorse, for it was} were his very words, was in prison, and the 
both, wore off. He now believed she lived. But} gallows being built.” 


he dared not prosecute inquiries for her pub- 
licly, lest he should be detected. He was com- 
pelled, therefore, to remain inactive, though, for 


> 


“‘ He has a strange name,” mused the governor, 
referring to a paper in his hand. 


‘‘Ishmael, your excellency means. I once 


years, his heart thrilled at times to her memory. } asked him if he had Arab blood in him, when 


In all this period did he feel no yearnings } 


after his boy? Alas! none. To a mother, with 
whom parental love is instinctive, this may seem 
incredible. But Howard Stanley had never heard 
the prattle of his child; had never even seen its 


beautiful, blue eyes: no holy ties had grown up | 


between him and it. If he thought of his off- 
spring at all, it was with mortification for him- 
self and anger toward it: but, in truth, he did 
not wish to think of it; and tried to banish it 
from his memory entirely. 

Oh! blind human soul, that could toil in a 
thousand schemes of philanthropy, yet neglect 
its own flesh and blood, nor think it wrong. 


Iil. 


‘«THE man is very importunate,sir!” 

The speaker was the turnkey of the city jail, 
who had come to the governor, with a request 
for an interview, from a prisoner under sentence 
of death. 

“*T have already said,” replied the governor, 
resolutely, ‘that I cannot accede to the request. 
I have laid the case before the attorney-general, 
who tells me that the prisoner’s guilt is un- 
doubted. I have, therefore, refused a pardon. 
After this, to grant an interview, would be to 
hold out hopes which I can never realise.” 

‘*But there is something more than common,” 
interposed the jailer, ‘‘in this man. I don’t 
think he fears to die; for a more hardened, or 
rather more determined character, I never saw: 
and his desire to see you arises from no unmanly 
terror of his doom, your excellency may rely.” 

‘* Why, you seem interested in this man?” 

“Tam. He is a peculiar character; wicked 
and desperate, indeed; but with many noble 
traits. It is the wreck of what might have 
been, I often think, a useful and even distin- 
guished citizen.” 

** What clergyman visits him ?” 

*«Several, but not at his request. He laughs 
at their concern for him, and says they have 
come too late: that his destiny is decided, and 
that he wouldn’t be mean enough to smuggle 
himself into heaven now, even if he could.” 
‘‘This is frightful,” interrupted the governor. 
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he answered with a scornful laugh, and said 
that he was the original Ishmael, whose hand 
had been against every man and every man’s 
hand against him.” 

“I don’t wonder you are interested in him,” 
answered the governor, after a pause. ‘He is 
evidently a man of superior mind, but with a 
certain savageness of ideas, like many criminals 
who think society has done them wrong. But I 
can’t break my rule, which is never to allow my 
judgment, in cases where pardons are sought, 
to be influenced by personal considerations. He 
has taken man’s blood: and the law must have 
its course.” 

With these words the turnkey was dismissed. 
But, the next day, what was the astonishment 
of the governor to find that officer again solicit- 
ing an audience, on the same errand. 

His excellency slightly frowned, for he did 
not like his decisions, when once positively an- 
nounced, to be appealed against. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the jailer, noting 
the governor’s countenance. ‘But the prisoner 
made me promise to come to you again, and 
though I told him you rarely revoked a resolu- 
tion, he insisted on my compliance. And yet, 
to speak frankly, I don’t think he cares much 
whether I obtain a pardon or not: it is an inter- 
view with you that he chiefly wishes. He told me 
to say that he demanded it for your sake more 
than for his own; and that—I beg pardon for 
what I say, but they are his very words—if you 
did not grant it, you would repent it through all 
eternity.” 

The frown deepened on the inflexible brow of 
the governor. ‘lam not tobe alarmed,” he said, 
‘*by such miserable shifts. The man must die.” 

**And your excellency will not see him?” 

‘‘No,” said the governor, positively, rising to 
show that the interview was at anand. ‘I am 
less inclined to it than ever. The wretched man 
must dismiss all hope, and bethink himself of 
his soul. Have clergymen about him, whether 
he will or not, for even at the eleventh hour he 
may repent. It would be horrible if he should 
die in the frightful mood you described yester- 
day, like a wolf guashing his teeth in the trap.” 
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The multiplicity of affairs, demanding the 
attention of the newly, installed governor, ab- 
sorbed his mind for the remainder of the day 
and dismissed him so fatigued to bed, that he 
thought no more of the prisoner. But, on the 
morrow, when the death-bell began to toll, and 
he recollected that the condemred murderer was 
about to expiate his offence, a strange sensation 
came over him. What, he thought, if the man } 
were innocent? What if mitigating circumstances } 
existed, which he had been too proud to reveal, 


unless in a personal interview? It was evident, } 


from the jailer’s story, that he has a haughty, 
resolute, half-savage offender, who thought him- 
self as much wronged as wronging. Once, the 
governor was on the point of sending a respite, 
but he made a resolute effort, shook off his feel- 
ings, and ultimately forgot the affair in the 
engrossing concerns of the day. 


At night, however, when the entire household } 


had retired, except himself, there was a knock at 

the door, and the turnkey made his appearance. 
The proud, inflexible man, started, with a 

nameless awe, at the sight of this officer. 


**Your excellency will excuse me, I hope,” ; 


said the jailer, ‘‘for visiting you so late; but I} 


promised the prisoner that I would deliver this | 


packet to you, in person, and at this hour.” 


And, as he spoke, he took from his coat-pocket ’ 


a bulky letter and handed it to the governor. 
The latter received it with a trembling hand, 
which he tried in vain to prevent; 


truth, he was ashamed of his weakness: and } 


then quietly laid it on his table. 

‘*How did the man behave?” he said, partly 
to conceal his ntable emotion. 

‘He died, sir, as he lived,” was the answer, 
with a sad shake of the head. 
clergyman that he would soon know more of 
eternity than a thousand priests could tell him; 





and that, therefore, it was useless to talk. Yet ' 


he did not object to the prayer on the scaffold. } 
He said that it would do him no harm, and} 


might work some good in the crowd; it was one } 


of the decencies of society,” he added scornfully, 


‘by which, he supposed, a legal murder was } 


sanctified.” 
** Awful!” 
‘So it was, in one sense. 


a Pagan martyr than a Christian murderer.” 
The governor laid his hand on the turnkey’s 
shoulder, 
strange liking for this murderer, and this ex- 
cuses to me your extraordinary observations. 


for, in} 


‘He told the > 


‘«My friend,” he said, ‘“‘you had a} 


a disposition to elevate murderers into heroes. 
It ill becomes public officers, especially, to coun- 
tenance such morbid sentiments.” 


IV. 


THE governor was alone. 
He sat, for some time, with the unopened 
} packet in his hand, turning it over and over, 
his heart beating with strange violence. 

The lamp, that hung just overhead, threw its 
} bright glare full on his broad brow, and thence 
down his striking countenance, the workings of 
the latter showing how much he was agitated 
and how he struggled against his emotion. 
| “This is weakness,” he said, at last. ‘*I am 





overworked and nervous. What can this out- 
} cast, this Pariah have to say to me, that I thus 
| peut at it?” And, with sudden resolution, 
he broke the seal, and casting the envelope care- 
lessly to one side, began to unfold the letter. 

A locket, of a fashion some five and twenty 
years back, fell to the table. 
As if struck from his fingers, by an unseen 
hand, the letter dropped to the floor; and that 
stern, immoveable man shook as if in an ague-fit. 
; It seemed as if he could not remove his eyes 
from that locket. There he sat, his face ashy 
) pale, his gaze fixed on the toy; it possessed 
for him the fearful fascination of the Basilisk. 
} Terror, horror, and agony chased each other, by 
> turns, over his countenance. Several times he 
extended his fingers to take up the locket, but as 
’ often withdrew them with a start, before touch- 
} ing it, as if there was death in the contact. 

And yet it was but a simple toy, at least for a 

stranger to look upon. It was entirely plain, 
} though of gold, and contained no setting: but 
some hair, evidently that of two persons, was 
} fancifully intertwined, forming the letters H. S. 
} and E. W., worked in cipher. When last he had 
seen that locket, it had been in the possession 
; of Ellen Wharton. It was his gift to her. Can 

we wonder, therefore, at his present emotion? 
} Oh! what tides of old recollections, full of the 
} bitterest remorse, surged through his soul. The 
} wound, which had been closed for years, broke 
} out afresh: his whole frame was convulsed with 


the agony; and never, never had he seen his 
And yet he died } 
bravely, not game-like, but bravely: more like } 


sin in so terrible a light, no! not even in his 
first hours of vain regret. 

But it was not alone the thought of Ellen which 
tortured his soul. An awful suspicion had flashed 
> upon him, as sudden as it was paralyzing. What 
} could the possession of that locket by the mur- 
} derer mean? 





You would act more wisely to keep them con- } **Great God!” groaned the governor, after a 
cealed however, for all will not understand you } fearful silence, in which he had revolved this 
asIdo. There is too much mock sympathy for } suspicion until it assumed the form of a cer- 


crime afloat,” he added, severely, ‘‘too much of } tainty, ‘he was my own child. The same pride— 
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the stubborn spirit so like my own—his desire 
to see me.” He spoke in gasps, at long inter- 
vals, ‘*I see it all—oh! Lord God, thy arm is 
long and thy vengeance sleepless—I abandoned 
my offspring, and forgot even his existence, but 
my sin has found me out at last.” 

He started from his seat, and began wildly to 
pace his study, his demeanor more like that of a 
wild beast than of aman. Had the jailor seen 
him then, he would have had no difficulty in re- 
cognizing the relationship between the prisoner 
and governor, little as he then, or ever after, sus- 
pected the terrible truth. 

At last the governor paused at the table, and 
glaring at the letter, which still lay on the floor, 
seemed struggling with himself whether to pick 
it up, or not. 

“Tf I read it,” he thought within himself, 
*‘certainty will, perhaps, remove all hope that 
it may not be her son. But if he should have 
stolen the trinket—if he should have learned its 
history by chance—oh! there is a possibility 
here, which I had not thought of—he cannot de- 
ceive me by a false tale—I shall detect it at 
once,” —and, with almost savage eagerness, he 
clutched at the letter, and holding it to the light, 
with shaking hands, began to read. 

The epistle was dated, —— Prison, Thursday 
night, 10 P. M. November —, 18—: and began 
without introduction. It was written in a bold, 
though inelegant hand. 

‘¢When you receive this,” it said, ‘‘ I shall be 
dead. I recognize in your inflexible character 
something akin to my own, and that forms a tie 
between us: the only one I acknowledge, though 
your blood flows in my veins. 

«T have asked to see you, not to sue, coward- 
like, for my life; but to show you what the son 
of a governor may become, when he is cast 
out, an Ishmaelite, in his boyhood. I wanted 
not only to triumph over you, but to behold my 
triumph. For my whole life has been one con- 
tinual wrong at your hands; you have made me 
everything that I am; and I hate and curse you, 
father. There, I have written the word, how 
does it look to you? How does it sound to say 
that the murderer in the condemned cell and the 
governor in his princely mansion are child and 
parent; and that they share the guilt equally 
between them, the one for having struck the 
deadly blow, the other for having left his off- 
spring to grow up an outcast. 

*‘ You wince, I see you do, as you read this. 
I will make you writhe yet with even keener 
agony. You have seen the locket, which I send 
with this: it was hers, given to me with her dying 
breath, when, for the first time, she revealed my 
parentage. I was then butachild. But though 
I had known suffering, I had not known sin; 





while she lived, angel that she was, she kept me 
out of evil. But she died early, broken-hearted. 
I have been told, that for more than a year, 
when I was an infant, she was crazed. 

‘After her death, I was left to fight my way 
through the world as I best could; for I swore 
over her coffin, (it was of pine and furnished by 
the overseers) that you I would never apply to. 
You cast her off, whom you pretended to love. 
Could J, whom you had never seen, hope to 
reach your heart? But, whether I could or not, 
I would have died a thousand deaths, sooner 
than have suppiicated you. 

**Do you know how children of shame, deserted 
like myself, grow up? I will tell you, and when 
you make your next speech in bebalf of foreign 
missions, think of what I say! When you next 
sit, in your velvet-lined pew, and hear the gos- 
pel preached, remember that hundreds, almost 
thousands, are like your own son, and within a 
stone’s throw of your church, but with no gos- 
pel preached to them. I had no home, and [ 
yet had to live: what could I do, but what others 
did? Sometimes I peddled newspapers; some- 
times I sold obscene books on the wharves; and 
sometimes, when trade was dull, and I had no 
money to buy papers or meals, I stole. Very 
soon I forgot what my mother had taught me of 
the Sabbath and God. I learned to swear as 
other children learn to talk. Sometimes I saw 
you in the street, for I had learned to know your 
person; and once, when you almost stumbled 
over me, as I stood in my rags purposely to cross 
you, you muttered that such a young vagrant 
ought to be sent to the poor-house. How often 
I cursed you, after that; and what a savage joy 
it gave me! 

‘You wince again. All this, you see, was 
your own work. I have your stubborn soul, as 
hard as granite itself: and behold what it be- 
comes when left wild and unchiselled. I grew 
up an outcast, a very Ishmael: there was no one 
to care for me, and I cared for none. The world 
would not suffer me to be honest, even if I 
would; for once, remembering my mother, I 
strove, for awhile, to live as I thought she would 
have wished. I found a store where they took 
me as errand-boy; but, soon after, some money 
was missed from the till; I was suspected; and 
it being found that I had once been in the House 
of Correction, my guilt was considered clear. 
They kicked me out of the shop, and when I 
began to protest my innocence, threatened to send 
for a constable. That, too, was your work. 
Do you think, if I had been acknowledged as 
your son, that I should have been considered a 
thief by nature ? 

‘*But why goon? There are thousands, like 
me, growing up, in the same way, in this city: 
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and thousands more in every other great city in 
the land. Yet you philanthropists—ah! do I 
touch you again—think there is no call for human 
kindness in our direction, nay! regard it no sin 
to desert your own unacknowledged offspring. 
Well, we are even with you, after all. Society 
and you make Ishmaelites of us, and we repay 
you both by eternal war. We sell pestiferous 
books to your other children: we teach them to 
swear from seeing us swear in the streets: we 
diffuse everywhere the poison of our sin and our 
hate: we violate your laws, and laugh at your 
moral terrors. 

*«They call you a great man, a fearless refor- 
mer, and, I believe, something also of a saint. 
You feel like a saint now, don’t you? Behold 
your work! You yourself, are my murderer; 
sharing my sin, you sign my death-warrant; and 
refuse a pardon, nay! even aninterview, because 
it is against your principles. Oh! blessed Pha- 
risee. Broad is your phylacteric, and long are 
your prayers in the market-place; you spoil 
widows and orphans, even your own child; surely 
great shall be your reward in heaven. 

“You see that I know something of your 
Scriptures. Since I have been here, when no one 
was by, I have read much of them. Had I 
studied them, under the eye of love, I might, per- 
haps, have beena different man. But, believe me, 
they are not what you, and those like you, think. 
Christ did not turn from the Magdalene. Christ 
never blessed the father who abandoned his 
child. I know now why my mother calied her- 
self Hagar, and me Ishmael, for in them were 
typified to all time outcasts, like ourselves. 

“*T say that, had I studied the gospels sooner, 
I might have been different. But it is too late 
now. The world treated me, from my very 
cradle, not as Christ taught: and the sin of my 
iniquities, at least in part, is the world’s. Yet 
now you Christians, after making me what I am, 
murder me with legal forms; for, before heaven 
and eternity, I declare that I am innocent of the 
intent to kill. I struck the blow in self-defence. 
But I was an outcast, and my word went for 





nothing ; besides an example was needed, as the 
judge said, to stop the torrent of vice rolling 
over the land: and in consequence, the crowd 
to-morrow, will be filled with godly edification, 
I suppose, to see a fellow creature choked under 
the gallows.” 

The manuscript closed abruptly at this point. 
The governor, who had read it, literally with 
hair on end, sank back with a groan into his 
chair, the letter falling from his relapsed hand 
to the floor. 

‘The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” he 
murmured in a voice broken like an old man’s, 
And with half connected sentences, he went on at 
intervals, ‘‘ vengeance is mine I will repay—the 
bruised reed and smoking flax—into outer dark- 
ness, where shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

His head dropped forward on his breast, and 
his words sank into indistinct mutterings. 


¥. 


Ir was long after midnight, when the governor’s 
wife, awaking and not finding her husband at her 
side, proceeded in alarm to his study. She 
opened the door, and seeing him sitting in his 
chair, as if asleep, approached to arouse him. 
But when she came nearer, she started back 
with a shriek, dropping her candle, for she 
gazed on the stark face of the dead. 

No one heard her shriek, fortunately, as she 
afterward thought; for, on looking to see if 
there could be any cause for this sudden death, 
she descried the letter, and afterward the locket. 
She read the first; then burned both, and finally 
calmly summoned the household. 

An eminent physician gave a certificate, the 
next day, that Governor Stanley had died of a 
stroke of apoplexy; and the widow, who alone 
knew the truth, offered no contradiction. 

But from that day, it was observed, she never 
smiled. How could she? For she carried, in 
her bosom, one of those awful secrets which sear 
the heart forever, and from which there is no 
repose but in the grave. 





WHISPER ONE GENTLE WORD. 





BY HENRY HOWARD PAUL. 





Wuisrer that gentle word once more, 
It seemed an echo from above; 

Its angel tones my bosom thrill’d, 
’T was sweet indeed—it told of loye. 


A thrill of transport near my heart, 
With lingering fondness seemed to say, 
Whisper that gentle word once more— 
And brighten hope’s declining ray. 





The witch’ry of that gentle word, 
Breathed in its tone a sweet delight; 
Its music spell of loveliness— 
Would change to-day the darkest sight. ™ 


Thy dreamy glance might captivate, 

But then thy voite had not been heard; 
Who could resist its passionings— 

The whisper of one gentle word. 
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A NEW WAY TO POP THE QUESTION. 








BY JAMES H. DANA. 





I was sitting, one day, dreamingly regarding 
the fire, when my friend, Harry Conway, came 
in, looking inexpressibly woe-begone. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Hal?” I said, cheerily, 
‘thas Lizzy jilted you?” 

**You’vehitit,” he replied, moodily. ‘To-day, 
when I asked her to be my partner on our sleigh- 
ride, she curtly told me that she was engaged 
with Ned Hammersley.” 

‘Rather strange,” I said. ‘Surely she don’t 
mean to prefer that conceited fool to you?” 

“‘T wish I had never seen her,” said Harry. 
*¢T have been in torture for a month past, wish- 
ing to ask her to be mine, and yet withheld by 
the fear of a refusal. And now the suspense is 
over: but oh! how fatally. She despises my 
suit.” 

‘“‘Not so fast, Harry,” I answered. “I ama 
married man, and claim to know something of 
the gentler sex: and there is nothing more cer- 
tain than that a woman frequently means the 
very reverse of what she does.” 

‘‘Then you don’t believe,” eagerly said my 
friend, ‘‘that Lizzy scorns me?” 

**T do not. On the contrary, I fancy that she 
likes you—nay! more than half loves you.” 

‘*God bless you for those words,” cried Harry, 
shaking my hand rapturously. ‘‘ You make a 
new man of me.” But almost immediately his 
countenince fell, and he added. ‘Yet what did 
she mean by engaging to go with Hammersley ? 
She knew very well I intended to ask her.” 

‘¢Perhaps,”’ I said, quietly, ‘‘there’s the pinch, 
Young ladies, now-a-days, don’t like to have it 
thought that any time will do to ask them. When 
I was a bachelor, Harry, and wished a fair com- 
panion for a sleigh-ride, I took very good care 
that no one asked her before I did.” 

‘A precious fool I’ve been,” said Harry. 

‘sThat’s a true word, if ever you spoke one,” 
said I, laughing. ‘You know no more about 
courting, Harry, than a cat does of astronomy. 
The case is this, my dear fellow. Lizzy is 
piqued, and, though she had a good right to 
be so perhaps, you must not allow her, for all 
that, to get the advantage of you. If she flirts, 
you must counter-flirt: and so go into the parlor 


at once, and ask Miss Lawrence to be your part- } 


ner: you’ll find her and my wife at their crochet- 
work ; and hark—a secret in your ear. My pretty 
cousin is engaged, though it is not known here: 








so there’ll be no harm done, flirt as hard as 
you will.” 

Now, Miss Lawrence was a beauty, an heiress, 
and a famous toast. Her home was in New 
York, but she had come to spend Christmas 
among our hills: and great had been the sensa- 
tion which she had created; for, in truth, there 
was no one to compare with her, in the whole 
county, except Lizzy herself. 

After much persuasion Harry consented to 
my plan. Fortunately my fair cousin had made 
no engagement for the ride. When Harry had 
gone I let Miss Lawrence into the secret. 

“Now,” said I, ‘‘you must assist me to 
make this match. Lizzy loves Harry, there is 
no doubt; but she has everything her own way 
here.” 

‘*As all belles should,” saucily interrupted 
my cousin. 

“Agreed,” said I, ‘‘except when it is going 
to make her unhappy for life. Harry is very 
sensitive, and a little flirting, let me tell you, 
will frighten him off altogether. The thing is 
to make Lizzy jealous, and so repay her in her 
own coin. After that she’ll easier come to 
terms.” 

‘* For once, I suppose, I must turn traitor to 
my sex,” said Miss Lawrence, laughing. 

The evening for the sleigh-ride came, and was 
a night among a thousand. There was not a 
cloud in the sky, and the winter moon shone 
clear and beautiful: the air was cold as zero, 
but still; the landscape looked like dream-land. 
It was a sight to make an old man young again, 
to see the sleighs dashing to and fro through the 
village streets, collecting their lovely freight: 
while the merry jingle of the bells made the 
blood dance joyously in the veins. 

Away swept the gay cavalcade. Most of the 
belles and beaux were distributed through three 
enormous sleighs, and, to judge from the inces- 
sant mirth kept up, were crazy with fun. There 
were about half a dozen sleighs, however: and 
among these were Harry’s and Hammersley’s. 

Lizzy looked astonished, as I suspected she 
would, when she saw who Harry’s companion 
was. She knew that Miss Lawrence was quite 
equal to herself in beauty, and superior in for- 
tune: and a shade of alarm stole over her face. 
But she disguised it cleverly, under an additional 
gaiety of manner; was wittier than ever; and 
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danced, laughed, and talked as if she was the 
happiest of the happy. 

My fair cousin played her part, meantime, to 
admiration. Everybody thought that Harry had 
made a conquest: and not a few complimented 
him, even in Lizzy’s hearing, off his good for- 
tune. But he himself was less elated. 

** We're carrying it too far,” he said to me, 
anxiously. ‘Lizzy don’t mind mea bit. She’s 
really half in love with Hammersley. See how 
she leans on his arm and looks up into his face.” 

**So did Miss Lawrence, five minutes ago, to 
you; and yet she’s in love with another. Ah! 
Harry, women are born-cheats, I’ll wager now 
that Lizzy is as uneasy as yourself.” 

‘*I wish I could think so,” sighed Harry. 

‘¢ Keep up your flirtation,” I said, ‘and don’t 
be the first to give in——” 

I would have said more, but, at that moment, 
a cry of fire rang startlingly through the ball- 
room; and looking up, 1 saw, from the huge 
volumes of smoke pouring into the doorway, tha 
the hall was in flames. Simultaneously a voice 
cried that the staircase was on fire, and retreat in 
that direction cut off. It seems that, while we 
had been dancing, a candle had fallen, and the 
fire got headway undetected. 

‘¢We must escape by the windows, Harry,” I 
cried. ‘Fortunately the roof of the porch is 
just beneath them, and the descent thence not 
far, while the snow will break the jump. I will 
look after my wife; you take Miss Lawrence.” 

But Harry had already disappeared. As, 
at that instant, I caught sight of my wife, I 
thought no more of him; but pushed through 
the affrighted crowd, in order to join her. In 
another moment she was safe on the ground, and 
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with her Miss Lawrence, whom I had found 
clinging to her. Having rescued them, I hastened 
back to render what assistance I could to others. 

I had scarcely, however, regained the ball- 
room, when I saw a wild form dashing by; but I 
had hardly recognized it as that of Lizzy, when 
it fell into the arms of a gentleman advancing 
quite as wildly from the opposite direction. 

“Oh! save me, save me,” she cried; bewil- 
dered with terror ; and with that sunk senseless. 

Could I believe my eyes? Yes! it was Harry, 
not Hammersley, inte whose arms she had fallen. 
Nor hadit been a mistake. That glance of re- 
liance and love, which she gave my friend, ere 
she fainted, was eloqu2nt of the contrary. 

* You didn’t seem to think of Miss Lawrence,” 
said I, slyly, to Harry, when all having safely 
escaped, we went together to seek our sleighs. 
‘“*Nor, in fact, did Lizzy appear to think of Ham- 
mersley. A pretty pair you are to flirt!” 

Harry made no reply, but looked excessively 
flat, yet happy beyond description. 

A month subsequently Lizzie married my 
friend, Miss Lawrence being bridesmaid. 

**Do you and Harry intend to flirt any more?” 
said I, in a whisper, to the bride. ‘*You’re such 
adepts, you should keep it up. You especially 
finish so superbly.” 

Lizzy blushed scarlet, but rallying, saucily re- 
plied: 

“TI find it was you that put Harry up to 
flirting; you wished to set us quarrelling, you 
rogue: but I check-mated you, sir, by my new 
way of popping the question.” 

Harry laughed, my wife laughed, and Miss 
Lawrence laughed, and all at myself. So Lizzy 
had the best of it after all, as women will. 





THE AUTUMN FLOWER. 





BY MRS. JULIA C. BR. DORR. 





Ove evening late in the Autumn 
When the woods were growing dim, 
And the aisles of the forest echoed 
No longer the wild bird’s hymn; 
O’er banks where the dry ferns rustled, 
O’er meadows sere and grey, 
And hills all bathed in the sunlight 
I gaily bent my way. 
And down In a sheltered valley, 
Where rude winds seldom came, 
A small, white floweret lingered, 
The last that bore its name, 
I gathered the tiny blossom; 
Chilled were its petals fair, 
And its rich perfume no longer 
Blent with the evening air. 





But close to my heart I pressed it, 
And the little, trembling thing, 

To the soft, warm hand that held it 
Seemed gratefully to cling; 

And ere long its breath grew sweeter 
Than when, in Summer hours, 

Its young leaves oped, to welcome 
The cool, refreshing showers! 


Oh, lone sweet flower of Autumn, 
How like the human heart, 

Will its hidden fount of sweetness, 
Its buried wealth, thou art! 

Oh, heart! though chilled and blighted 
Thy fragrance lingereth still, 

And Love, the great magician 
Can call it forth at will! 
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CAROLINE BRADSHAW. 


A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 





New London, June 28th, 18—. 

‘Pass me that basket, John,” said sister 
Augusta to a servant. ‘No! how stupid you 
are! the one that has the silver in it; I want to 
put in these spoons. That’s it. Now take at 
least half of this matting into the front parlor. 
Don’t drag it; don’t upset that vase!—be care- 
ful! there is Sir Walter Scott directly in your 
path—to the right a little! to the right, John! 
There, he is fairly out of the room,” turning to 
me; ‘and I can breathe once more. I declare, 
every time we fix things to leave them for the 
summer, I wish we hadn’t one half as much stuff 
in the house. Cad, that curtain, dear. Thank 
you. I can’t trust John with this; and Mary 
isn’t much better. I tell you, there isn’t a day, 
Cad, when I don’t think that I would like it bes* 
being just rich enough so as to have a good, 
little, comfortable establishment, where you and 
I could do all and have no servants in the house. 
See that oil-spot! Wouldn’t this be nice, to 
have nobody about but ourselves? Husband and 
Freddy, you and I?” 

‘‘Let’s sell half that we have and give it to 
the poor, and try it. I have been thinking——” 

**Yes, I know you have been thinking how it 
would set a dozen poor families on their feet 
at once; and, besides—for heaven's sake, John, 
don’t open the door like that? There wont be 
an inch of paint left on anything in the house.” 

“I'll be careful, ma’am. Mary would like the 
screw-driver.” 

«Here; and take these curtains into the din- 
ing-room. They go into the long box. Let them 
be on the lid, though; I’ll see to packing them. 
I’m provoked, Cad, about your going up country. 
It will be so pleasant out to the villa this season, 
with the Newells and Blairdells for our neigh- 
bors! Augustus Cummings too, he is a friend of 
the Newells, and will be out often. You haven’t 
seen him?” 

‘“‘No. Here are the forks, Augusta.” 

‘You ought to. I want you out to Roxbury 
more for this than anything else. With his face, 
fortune, and talent too—for they all say he is a 
splendid speaker—he wont be in the market long, 
you-——” 

*‘ Ah, fie! Augusta.” 
“‘By no means, Cad! Of course you will be 
Vou. XXI.—2 


married some time; and it may as well be to 
Augustus Cummings as to any one. There, see! 
the forks go well here. He has only to see your 
face; and that is what Otway and Miss Rogers 
say, as wellasI. Do go to Roxbury with us.” 

“No.” 

Oh, dear! why?” 

“In part because I don’t want to meet Augus- 
tus Cummings after all that has been said and 
planned by you and Otway, and Miss Rogers. I 
couldn’t look him in the face. Let Miss Rogers 
go and show him fer face, while I am up in the 
country drinking new milk.” 

Some despairing thing Augusta would have 
| 





said in reply; but Mary came in trembling, to 
tell her that she had broken one of the parlor 
lamps into a thousand pieces. She ‘‘ran against 
Lydia, or Lydia against her, rather—the stupid 
thing!—and knocked it out of her hands.” 

We had a weary day; we had many weary 
days as the covering of furniture, the packing 
and removing went on; but I comforted myself 
with thinking every night after I went into my 
room—I shall not see Angustus Cummings; and 
this pleases me. I shall go to New Hampshire, 
where I have not been now for four summers, 
and eat berries, and drink new milk, and wear 
loose dresses and cool shoes, write letters, and 
keep a journal of the great things that must 
happen there. I shall sit at the large, round 
table with my grand-parents, where the baked 
bere and warm brown loaf are always so good; 

shall be with my good and noble Uncle Harrison 
and Aunt Agnes in the large, shady house that 
was Augusta’s and my home while our parents 
lived; and shall delight myself with the jungle- 
like luxuriance of field, garden and yard; with 
‘the thick shade of the old elm, and with the 
green turf that is as soft as velvet, and as cool 
as a bath to the feet at night. And this is all; 
only I shall often see my cousins Henry and 
Laura, whom as yet I hardly know; and hear 
the birds, and take long rambles alone. And 
this is al that will take place there. In other 
respects I shall come back from those still places, 
to this busy city where the pulse of life beats so 
high and so quick, just as I went. 

But I see now that I shall not; for what images 
shall I carry back of the mornings here, when 
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all the lands about lie still, and blue, and pure, 
as if in the night-time, while his tired children 
slept, ‘“¢God’s dewy hand” had touched all things 
anew; as if He had breathed anew into our 
mother earth the breath of life, so that she be- 
came a breathing spirit with many voices, all 
saying unto us—‘‘come-—come now and let the 
sordid cares go; be free, be glad with us.” The 
little hills clap their hands; the mountains and 
the trees shadow forth God’s greatness; all the 
little islands and the birds are glad. Come, child 
of earth, child of heaven, come and be happy 
with them. Consider all that thou seest. See 
that we love thee and take thee to our large, 
warm heart, as the mother of flesh the babe 
whom strangers have worried. Thy God made 
us, fresh and genial as thou seest us, and gave 
us to thee. Be thankful to him while thy life 
shall last. Think the great thoughts, do the 
loving, noble deeds, that shall make thee true to 
the great Being who dwelleth in us and in thee. 

I am half-weeping as this entreaty comes to 
me, albeit full of thanksgiving; for, as there is 
heavenly wisdom and sweetness in the voices I 
seem to hear, so is there sadness, as if the spirits 
that look abroad see sin and sorrow on the earth; 
see that multitudes of men, women, and children 
are beginning the new day without once lifting 
their eyes or their hearts away from the ground 
they tread. I shall never forget these mornings, 
as God knows. They will go with me, by-and- 
bye, to the city ome where brick and mortar 
are around me, and where lordly wealth and 
crouching beggary go along the streets side by 
side. Oh, dear!—not the sigh, not the ‘oh, 
dear” of an ennui, but of a heart sick as death 
of the poverty, wretchedness, and sin in that 
great city where I have my home. It is as if no 
bright morning sun beamed anywhere on this 
earth; as if there were no green fields and woods 
stretching afar with room enough in them and 
to spare; as if no cool, pure breeze went abroad 
through the day; as if the pure air, the green 
fields, and the early day were not saying, ‘‘come, 
all ye that are happy!—come—come, ye poor, 
benighted, afflicted ones! learn of us; ‘drink from 
the welling fountains of that living knowledge, 
which purifies the heart, chastens the affections, 
and raises you to communion with the great 
Source of life.’”” Oh, I pray now with a yearning 
heart that will not let God go unless He hear me, 
that the wandering and the poor may be restored 
and comforted, and that the rich may be taught 
of the Saviour, so that they may understand the 
true use of life and wealth. 

The 29th. 

Half the village called here yesterday to see 
me. The young talked of their pleasure in having 
me here again for a summer season; of the sails 





we will not fail to have on the Sunapee; of the 
fish we will take; of the horseback rides and the 
scramble up Kearsage, and of the dinner on the 
top, where we will be as hungry as cubs, so that 
the dinner there shall be remembered our whole 
life-time. 

The elderly ladies came so early, because they 
had been told on every hand that I am more than 
ever like my mother. They wanted to see me, 
they said; and, when they saw me, the reminis- 
cences came. 

“The land!” said Mrs. Boynton, shaking her 
little curls in a vigorous way, ‘‘this house was 
like a palace in those days, and your mother was 
like a queen. Everybody looked up to her. And 
when old Governor Dinsmoor came into town— 
which was longer ago than you can remember, 
Miss Caroline—he must come right here, be 
lodged and fed here, because there was no other 
house in town, public or private, good enough 
for him. I remember as if it were yesterday, a 
great company went out to escort him into the 
village, my husband among the rest. He and 
others of his make were good enough for this 
part of the business; and I suppose most of them 
thought this part good enough for them. Mr. 
Boynton didn’t, though; I didn’t. We were 
always inclined to look higher; and now, as your 
uncle and aunt can tell you, Miss Caroline, we 
do look higher; as high, I suppose, as anybody 
in town. We didn’t stay in Lowell three years 
for nothing, as you will believe, when you see 
our altered style. But at the time I am speaking 
of we could just stand back at the outside; and, 
once in a while, get a glimpse at the show. There 
were other out-of-town folks here at your house 
beside the governor and his suite. And I re- 
member seeing the Woodmans, and Cummings, 
and Spragues going in and out. These families 
and yours were very intimate at this time. I 
was going down by here, I remember, just at 
sundown, and they were all out in the yard 
together. The governor—a fine, portly-looking 
man—was standing talking with your mother 
and Dr. Cummings, close before one of the white 
rose-bushes; and he broke off a half-blown rose 
and some buds and leaves, and laid them among 
the braids of your mother’s black, glossy hair. 
It made her look beautiful, I assure you; for she 
was dressed just right forit. She had on a black 
satin dress that would stand alone it was so rich 
—I dare say you or Augusta have the satin now; 
and her complexion was like yours; as white and 
fair as the white rose itself. Your mother was 
very merry that night—it was only two years 
before she died, three years before your father 
died. I can remember her laugh now as plain 
as if it was only yesterday that I heard it. 
There was a band of music here in the yard that 
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evening; and, along late, they went out to the 
roof of your house and played there. They heard 
the music distinctly over to your grandfather 
Bradshaw’s. Your father was a grand-looking 
man. ‘He was a business man. It seemed as 
though half the village was gone when he died. 
But I declare! I must go. You must run in 
often, Caroline. The girls have got a piano, and 
paintings they did at New Hampton, where they 
almost graduated, and I don’t know what all to 
show you. And, look here,” lowering her voice 
as she Game nearer; ‘“Andrew—you must re- 
member him; for you were always together when 
you were children; he is in Lowell now, in trade, 
as I suppose your uncle’s folks have told you. 
Well, the girls are full of plans to get him up 
here, by-and-bye, after you have been over to 
your grandfather’s to stay awhile. ‘They want 
him up here. They think something will come 
of it; but I shan’t tell you what, Miss Caroline!” 
laughing and shaking her curls. ‘I shan’t tell 
you what; and I see by that blush of yours that 
Ineedn’t. Good evening, Miss Caroline!—good 
evening!” 
Monday, July 1st. 

My Cousin Henry graduated last year at Dart- 
mouth. He reads law now with Uncle Harrison; 
comes over every day from grandfather’s for this 
purpose. He is a fine scholar; a grave, still, 
handsome man; with an air a good deal reserved, 
a little haughty, so that I do not like him. He 
does not like me, I fancy, as he had little to say 
to me, even while I was at grandfather’s, where 
we sat at the same table, and passed each other 
often. Laura is a dear girl of twenty, as fresh, 
modest, and charming as a spring flower. She 
and Henry have their home at grandfather’s since 
their mother died, three years ago. Their father 
has his mostly at Washington, when he is not 
away on his Indian agency, which often takes 
him to the West, where he is at present. 

The Boynton girls call often, and praise An- 
drew, and drag me over to their house, whether 
I am willing or not; and come purposely after 
tea to take long walks with me. They say often 
to others—‘‘oh! Caroline and we are very inti- 
mate. There isn’t a day that we are not together 
somewhere. That is, when she is here at her 
uncle’s. We are going to send for Andrew when 
she’s done running over to her grandfather's so 
often, naughty girl that she is! He’ll be de- 
lighted with the rambles we have, and all that.” 

It is for those Boynton girls to demonstrate 
how meagre is wealth when the heart is poor, 
and how worthless all the lessons of the schools, 
when they just roll over the tongue a few times 
and then are gone. It seems to me that every 


_ day, every hour of their lives, is without one 


single, lofty, beneficial endeavor. It troubles me 


enn 


that I must be so much with them; for I feel it 
dragging me down. It need not, I suppose. I 
suppose I ought to have so much of the divine, 
Christ-like life in my breast, that I might inter- 
pose words of gentleness and wisdom, now and 
then, and to win them on to better thoughts and 
ways. 

I shall go over to grandfather’s to-morrow, 
where I need neither see them nor hear Andrew 
Boynton’s praises sung for a whole week. And 
my little Cousin Jemmy, the full-moon faced boy 
who sits now at my feet, watching to see me 
throw pen, and pen-wiper away, he shall go with 
me. I can get along better with my stiff Cousin 
Henry if Jemmy goes like a wild thing from one 
to the other, and through the rooms. 

The 6th. 

I have told Cousin Laura that I do not like 
Henry; that I do not find it easy getting along 
with him; and that I fear I never shall. She was 
sorry. But she looked up out of her momentary 
regret with a smile; and said—‘‘you will like 
him, Caroline, when you know him better. Every 
body likes him. I don’t know another person in 
the world who has so many friends.” Heigh-ho! 
I wonder if anybody else is troubled as I am with 
people they cannot, make what effort they will, 
thoroughly like; and to whom they cannot by 
any earthly or heavenly means be thoroughly in- 
different. 

He—Henry I mean—helps grandfather and 
the troop of work people make hay now a part 
of every day. It is his part to manage the oxen 
and hay-cart, because he is not so strong as the 
rest. And while they stand on the lawn, and he 
drinks his milk, or his cold water within, and 
chats a little with grandmother and Laura, I like 
to slip out through the front door, and breaking 
hastily some roses and asparagus in the yard, 
hang them on the yokes of the creatures and 
about the cart. I am back into the house before 
he has time to get out. I will not stay to see 
how he likes it; I will not trouble myself enough 
about what he likes for this. And yet, in sober 
truth, I do trouble myself. I gather currants for 
the table, thinking—‘‘this will make Henry’s 
breakfast taste good; he eats so little!” And 
when I put flowers in the vases, I think, as I 
group them—‘this will please Henry. He wont 
say anything praising them or me; but I shall see 
his eyes kindle as they linger on them.” This 
provokes me that I must be continually thinking 

of him, when in reality I do not like him, It 
makes me, as it were, his slave, and spoils all the 
zrace and comfort of my action. I would gladly 
be his cousin, as James says, ‘‘in a thoroughly 
divine way,” serving him in any spontaneous 
manner as the free air and the birdsdo. As the 





child Jemmy does. He runs over the haystacks. 
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chasing grasshoppers; rides in the empty cart, , instance.” Angeline sneered a little and tossed 
and on the high leads; goes wild with pleasure, ; her head. Adaline laughed, blushed, hid her 
and carries laughter wherever he goes. face, after having covered her father’s mouth a 
The 10th. moment with her hand, and said—‘‘oh, pa! you 
Laura and I rode over to the village last even- { naughty man you! I declare, I’ll be mad-if you 
ing to bring Henry from the office. say another word.” 
‘*And so you don’t like me very well, Caro- “Yes, you say so. But we all know that you 
line,” said Henry, as soon as we were seated in } like well enough all that is said to you about the 
the carriage. He gathered the reins with a look ; beaux; especially about one of the beaux just 


half gay, half serious. . now not far off.” This gave occasion to fresh 
*“‘Not very well—nor you me, I fancy,” I an- } blushes, laughter, and expostulation. When it 
swered, in the same vein. was over he turned to me, saying—‘‘ bt neigh- 


‘¢No—not very well; but I would like to like } borly, Caroline! be neighborly! come in any time 
you., See that bird! Hear him! I don’t know } and take a ride with the girls in the new car- 
any sound on earth so sweet.” He meant the } riage. You haven’t seen it yet. Andrew sent 
bobalink, that with his joy-craved ‘‘ting a ling- } it last week, from Lowell. Ha, ha! You must 
ling-ling,” sailed slowly, albeit with fast-flitting } try it, and see how you like it.” He then turned 
wings over the strawberry field. to Uncle Harrison and resumed his conversation 

Somehow I liked him hetter for the few sin- { with him on the speediest ways of money getting. 
cere, impulsive words he had spoken. I still { Of-all the methods he had tried, the man un- 
like him better; I think he likes me better. He } blushingly declared, the best was putting the 
looked quietly in my eyes many times while we } little he had out of his hands and going into 
were at breakfast. He lingered near me awhile { bankruptcy as he did before he went to Lowell. 
after it was over. We disputed about the Ad- { I was glad to see that uncle only nodded his head 
ministration; and I followed him to the door for ; at this proposition, looking very grave. 
the sake of hearing the last word. I got it by ‘To be sure, it was a bad job failing in that 
darting back into the house directly I had said, } way,” continued Mr. Boynton, a little embar- 
**no! and your saying that only proves that you { rassed by uncle’s manner, ‘‘but there was no 
don’t know so much about politics as I do.” other way. I had held on as long as I could. 

I heard him laugh; but, as I was out of his }I couldn’t have paid more than ten cents on a 
sight, he did not reply. I was right glad to have } dollar, if I had given up every cent I had in the 
the last word. Grandmother and Laura were } world, every single cent.” 
glad. Grandfather took his hat to go, as he said *«Even this would have been something for Dr. 
to Jemmy, who was laughing with the rest, { Cummings. He was your security to a consi- 
“the way with the wemen folks, ain’t it, my } derable amount, I believe.” 
boy Jemmy? They always manage in some way **Yes; two thousand dollers,” replied he, look- 
to get the last word.” ing ashamed, or vexed, or in some other way 

‘Us, grandpa,” replied Jemmy. And he slid { discomfited. ‘‘But I couldn’t pay it! I’ve told 
up to grandfather with a look of half doubt, half { the doctor and others who meddled with what 
defiance at us ‘‘ women folks.” didn’t concern them, that I couldn’t. He is no 

But grandmother had only to show him her } poorer for my going into bankruptcy, and I am 
good smile, Laura to pelt him a little with pickled ;a great deal richer. But there is no help for it. 
grapes, and I to take him dancing around the } It is the way the world goes. First one at the 
table, and we were on velvet again. top of the ladder, and then another. The doctor 

We called at Uncle Harrison's last evening, and ‘had his day: he must let me have mine now, 
soon the Boyntons came flocking in until they } whether he is willing or not.” 
were all there. I was near being carried off my ‘‘T am sure I hate Dr. Cummings,” interposed 
feet by them. When would I come back to the } Angeline, who, having seen me listening to them 
village to stay a while, a week, say? they asked: ; instead of herself, had turned her ear to the con- 
They had just got a letter from Lowell; could I} clusion. ‘Going over our hends as he does, and 
not guess who wrote it? Ah, but indeed! I could } he as poor as Job’s turkey! We, none of us have 
never begin to guess what nice things were in it ‘ the least patience! As for Andrew, he wont take 
about one Caroline Bradshaw. I could never } any notide of him, any way!” ‘ 
guess that. Mrs. Boynton shook her curls and “No! that he wont!” exclaimed Adaline. . 
Mr. Boynton his sides as this went on. ‘Never } “He’s above it! Did you ever see, Mrs. Brad- 
mind, Caroline! don’t blush so!” said he, tuck- { shaw, what a figure his little girls go since their 
ing me familiarly under my chin. ‘The girls { mother died? It’s positively ridiculous! so often 
would be glad enough if they could have as nice { with dirty frocks and faces!” 
things said about them by—by Henry, here, for { Poor young things!” said Aunt Agnes, with 
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a sorrowful face. ‘I pity them! it was so dif- 
ferent while their mother lived, although in the 
last years of her life they were poor and she a 
sick woman. I wish Mrs. Means would manage 
to keep them in a little better order for the doc- 
tor’s sake. I knowhe is often troubled about it. 
But I suppose the poor woman does the best she 
can. She isn’t very strong; and it is a great 
care and labor for her.” 

«I suppose so,” replied Angeline, without ap- 
pearing to have really heird what aunt said. ‘I 
should think the doctor’s rich uncle in Boston 
would be ashamed! Rich as an old Jew, and not 
doing a single thing for the doctor, or any other 
relative, they say, but the nephew, Augustus 
Cummings, the young minister, you know. The 
old man has educated him, and done everything 
for him; and will end, I suppose, by giving him 
all he’s got.” 

‘And if he does, the young minister will 
keep it, I’ll warrant you,” said Mr. Boynton, 
tipping his head knowingly. ‘‘He’ll hold the 
money-bags tight enough, and keep preaching 
every Sunday to his people, that they must sell 
all they’ve got and buy souls with it.” 

‘«Now that’s wicked, father!” said Mrs. Boyn- 
ton, with affected chiding. ‘‘Caroline wont like 





Then Laura guessed—‘“‘a pink ;” and a pink it 
generally is. 

Clara, who is ten years old, and who has beau- 
tiful tastes, which, by the way, are often disturbed 
by the kind of toilet Mrs. Means makes up for 
her, touches Laura on her hand or arm, and asks 
her in whispers if her hair ribbons are right; if 
she liked that great, thick cape on such a young 
girl as she is, and on such a warm day. She 
begs her to tie her bonnet-strings a little tighter, 
so that her head need not turn in it, as it is apt 
to do after Mrs. Means ties it. I have seen the 
doctor watching how things went between them. 
Once I am sure I saw tears in his eyes; and often 
I have seen a look as if he would willingly go on 
his knees before Laura and his girls, and take 
them together to his heart. ° 

He is a tall man of easy manners, with a fresh 
and a pleasant face. Or, this is his habitual ex- 
pression. One often sees him looking pale and 
discouraged, and very sad. Laura has her eye 
on him when he is in this mood, and sighs if he 





‘sighs; but directly says cordial and pleasant 


‘ things to him, until he smiles and comes to 
her side, when she is so gentle, so happy, so 
womanly! She would marry him if he were to 
‘offer himself, poor as he is, heavy as her toils 





to hear you say such things; and I’m sure I ‘and cares would be; nay, because he is poor, and 
don’t. But about the old man’s giving his money :‘ has need of her in his house. But the poor, dear 
to Augustus Cummings, you see if he gives it to ; child must not do this, unless she will allow me 
him. You see if he don’t get mad about some- { —good! if she will take him in his poverty, they 
thing just before he dies, and make a will, and { shall find that a kind fairy comes in among the 





give all he’s got to the missionaries. ’Tis 
the way such cross, rich old fellows are apt to 
do.” 

‘Well, if he does do it, nobody has any busi- 
ness to blume us for the doctor’s being poor, or 
anybody but the old uncle himself!” said Ange- 
line. ‘It belongs to him, and not to pa, not to 
pa! to set Dr. Cummings up.” 

**T guess it does!” rang Adaline’s voice. «TI 
guess it does! Yes, indeed! I guess it does!” 
rang and groaned the others. 

We made no reply; but they might have read 
any quantity of disapprobation in our looks, if 
they had given themselves a moment to that kind 
of study. I saw that Henry was ready to snap 
his fine teeth at them all. Laura, who had not 
once spoken, had tears in her eyes, and glowing 
cheeks. The doctor’s little girls are Cousin 
Laura’s darlings. She takes them lovingly to 
her side at church, and wherever she meets them. 
And on the part of the girls it is—* Laura, I’ve 
got a flower hid in my hand for you. Guess what 
it is.’ Laura purposely guesses wrong to give 
the children amusement. ‘A dandelion.” 

**No; guess again—guess again.” 

“A thistle flower.” 


**Ha! no; you must guess once more.” 





$ wedding guests, and leaves a generous dowry 
‘ under the bride’s pillow. 

I hear Henry singing. I shall go down and 
ask him if he was not wishing to see me; if he 
is not glad that I have come. 

Wednesday, the 11th. 

Yes; he was glad! downright glad! he said. 
He was tired of those everlasting law-books. I, 
too, looked tired. Would I not then go and take 
a long, quick walk with him over the hills? I 
was glad to go; Laura was glad to see us go; but 
she would not accompany us. She would rather 
stay and shade her tower; for, as she has leisure 
in these days, I teach her landscape-painting. 
She went with us across the lawn, repeated grand- 
mother’s charges about our being back in season 
for supper, kissed us, and then ran back singing 
to her work. 

“It makes the poor child very happy having 
you here with her,” said Henry, as we went on 
our way. ‘And to see that you are beginning 
to like me better; you do like me better, don’t 
you, Caroline?” 

“Yes, a great deal!” replied I, meeting quietly 
his honest, good-natured look. ‘And you, Cousin 
Henry?” 

“I like you vastly now; but at first——” 
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«How was it at first? Let me hear about it. 

“At first I thought you cold and arbitrary. I 
am never pleased with a woman of this character. 
But we must walk faster, cousin mine! See!” 
showing me his watch. ‘A quarter to six. We 
will walk two miles out. Can you, and be back 
at six, so that grandmother’s tea need not wait 
for us?” : 

“Yes; try me.” 

But Henry himself grew pale, and his breath 
almost went out of him with the rapid walking. 
He was grave and thoughtful to find how little 
strength he has; but it did not last. He soon 
forgot it in his enjoyment of the loitering pace, 
the shade of the old woods that lay along our 
way, and the singing of the great multitude of 
birds. 

Our walk ended with my starting to run away 
from him on reaching the lawn, that I might be 
the first in the house. But whew! He went by 
me with graceful leaps, and was spreading his 
arms in the door to keep me out, before I was 
half way across the lawn. The feat pleased 


‘grandfather, who greatly enjoys all Henry’s vic- 


tories over us ‘“‘ women-folks.” 

How good it was coming to the supper-table 
after the invigorating walk. The little hot bis- 
cuit with cream in them, the strawberries and 
sugar, the new, sweet butter, and the cold cus- 
tards—how good they were, all of them!—but 
none of them so good to me as it was to see that 
Henry ate them with exquisite relish, laughing 
heartily the meantime at grandfather's lively 
stories. 

Friday, 13th. 

Letters came from Augusta and her husband. 

*¢No Augustus Cummings yet,” Augusta writes. 
‘¢ And the reason is the Newells have failed, and 
the house here has gone with the rest. The 
affairs of this world go crazily, don’t they, Cad? 
I often wonder if there isn’t some hidden method 
of making them go better. It appears to me 
there ought to be. If there isn’t, if there must 
always be as much trouble and fuss of one sort 
and another as there is now, I don’t know why 
the world should have been made, or the people 
that are init. I confess I think better daily of 
your life up there. Eating strawberries and 
white sugar and cream, picking peas and shell- 
ing them, eating cucumbers from the vines direct, 
and helping grandmother and the rest churn—I 
confess this seems comfortable. But then I sup- 
pose these things are not Jife after all; or they 
else only make up the material part of life, unless 
they do something for the inner woman. Ah, 
heaven bless us all, and make something nobler 
of us! or, all but you and Otway. You and he 
are quite as good as I can well bear to have you 
uxtil I grow better some way. But this I shall 





say—heaven help me and Abby Rogers to be a 
little less vain, and simple, and good-for-nothing, 
for I am so dissatisfied with myself! 
‘‘ Love for thee, darling, and for all the rest in 
that house and in Uncle Harrison’s, 
From theirs and thine, 
AveustTa.” 


Dear Augusta! and yet it is good for her that 
she hungers and thirsts after a better life, after 
righteousness. It has been said by one who has 
thought much on life—‘‘if nature perfectly satis- 
fied me, if society perfectly justified me; if my 
relations to the one brought me no consciousness 
of disease, and my relations to the other no con- 
sciousness of sin; then I should be forever con- 
tent to feed upon honey, and bask in the smile 
of my fellows, ignoring God, ignoring destiny.” 
One may willingly suffer dissatisfaction and pain 
} in one’s poverty and sin, if thereby the sin and 
; poverty will go, and God’s blessedness come into 
their place. 

I can hear Henry’s hoe moving in the garden. 
Early as it is in the day this is a sign that his 
brain is already tired. He is not well; I see this 
even plainer and plainer. He could not walk 
with Laura and me, last evening, because he felt 
so languid, and because the dews chill him. He 
came out, however, a little way to meet us on our 
return; and had delicate hard-hack-flowers in 
his hands, gathered by the way. These he placed 
in our braids, the purple in Laura’s, the white in 
mine. He smiled and inquired about our walk; 
but I saw that he had tears in his eyes. Poor 
Henry!—poor Henry I keep saying in my heart. 
I sometimes fear that he will droop and die by 
the way, just when his feet have reached the 
temple, and his hand is stretched out for entrance. 
God forbid! this I feel I could not well bear. He 
has ‘‘only been studying too hard,” he and Dr. 
Cummings both say when they are questioned. 
‘A little relaxation and good company will set 
all right.” I trust they do not deceive themselves _ 
and us. 





Tuesday, 17th. 

He is better-day, so that we sing again in 
whatever part of the house we are. 

For the rest, the Boyntons and others walk or 
ride over to see us—especially the Boyntons. 
And especially the Boyntons are dying, as they 
constantly affirm, because I do not go back to 
> the village. They have forty plans, all of them 
; perfectly delightful, they say; and, among the 
rest, one for a great party at their house. They 
only wait for me to be back there; for not until 
I return to the village will ‘‘somebody-else” 
come up. ‘Er! they can’t wait!” they say, 
: shaking themselves from head to foot. 

The doctor will ride over this afternoon, bring- 
‘in his children with him. Laura goes singing 
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and in smiles as she helps grandmother and Nancy , 


make the old-fashioned cup-cakes, of which the 
doctor is so fond, and tarts and cookies for the 
children. The best in the house grandmother 
and Cousin Laura will bring forward for the good 


man and his motherless ones, who now in their ; 


comparative poverty and their inefficient house- 
keeping have so few ‘‘creature comforts.” Once 
it was very different there, grandmother says. 
Once they had as good a table as any family in 
town; and people went and came, always sure of 
awelcome. The elder Boynton gave them the 


first blow; the younger Boynton the second; and § 


ever since that time_things have seemed to go 
wrong. The doctor drove here and there to re- 
trieve his losses, if possible, until in his over- 
action and anxiety his health gave way; and for 
a year he had no income whatever. The doctor’s 
wife had been in bad health for years; still, in 
the way of reducing their expenditures, they gave 
up their maid, greatly as they needed her with 
their young family. In this way Mrs. Cummings 
overtasked her strength. Her health utterly 
failed; and after a year of helpless suffering she 
lay down to the rest of the grave. 

And this was the work of the Boyntons. 
Heavens, how I despise them! a thousand times 
more than I do the vilest worm that crawls. 
For the poor, half-naked man who takes that 
which does not of law belong to him, lest he and 
his starve, I have compassion, charity; but none 
for the Boyntons, or for any others like them. 
But no one who believes in a God everywhere, 
in the heart of every man, approving or con- 
demning his life,can envy them. Dr. Cummings 
does not envy them, nor has he reason; for, 
compared with them, he is a happy man in the 
noblest sense. He has a far-seeing, loving heart, 
that would not wrong another .or ten worlds like 
this; and what is far more difficult than this, 
that can suffer wrong and still keep its patience, 
its good-will, its trust in God and the right. He 
is universally respected. Even the Boyntons, 
with their arrogance of wealth, look up to him 
from a great way below, although all with sneers 
and head-tossings. 

Evening. 

Just over the hill, in a little, brown house close 
to the road-side, there lives a poor widow, who 
ekes out the substance yielded by her thrifty 
garden, by going into several families in the 
village washing. As we were all sitting together 
this afternoon, we heard slow, shuffling steps, 
which we knew to be hers, approaching the 
parlor. . 

“Miss Bradshaw,” said she. We looked 
around and saw her standing in the door, with 
her eyes fixed appealingly on grandmother. “TIT 
shouldn’t a come this arternune, Miss Bradshaw, 





bein’ as ye had company here; but I’ve got 
started for the village on business; an’ I want 
ye ter come out here a minute; an’ you too, 
*squire, if ye will. 

They both started with her for the dining- 
room; and I heard her say farther on her way— 
*‘T wanted ye ter look over this bill, if ye will. 
Fer them ’ere Boyntons ’re goin’ fer ter try ter 
cheat me out o’ four shillin-an’-sixpence fer 
washin’ fer ’em. I thought it was too bad!” 

Henry frowned on hearing this; but imme- 
diately went on with me showing the pictures 
of the “Penny Magazine” to Charles and Clara. 
Meanwhile, at the farther side of the large room, 
before a window that opened upon the garden, 
stood Dr. Cummings and Laura side by side. 
They were talking earnestly; and for some time 
seemed not to notice the lively little Jane, who 
kept dancing about them, every now and then 
flinging her arms around them both, hugging 
them closely together. 

“Laura! Laura! you don’t know who’s got 
you and papa,” said the girl, holding them in 
the tight embrace. They both looked down on 
her and smiled. They both put out a hand to 
lay it on her head; it happened, therefore, that 
when Laura’s hand lay on the golden locks of 
the child, the doctor’s lay on Laura’s. ‘I’m 
going to keep you and papa just so always, 
Laura!” pursued Jane, with her beautiful face 
upturned to theirs, and still embracing them. 

Again were the doctor and Laura moved by the 
same impulse at the same moment. They both 
stooped to kiss the upturned face, and so it hap- 
pened that they were not far from kissing each 
other. At this moment Clara called Jane to us; 
and I heard the doctor say—‘‘ would that the 
poor child might do as. she threatens; that she 
might keep you and her papa always together.” 
Laura did not speak. Nor did I dare to look 
up; but I fancied that I heard her heart beating. 
‘‘But Iam too old and too poor to be thinking 
of such happiness,” sighed he, after a moment’s 
pause. 

‘*Too old and too poor!” repeated Laura, with 
a hesitating, agitated voice. 

‘“‘Yes; I mean I am too old and too poor to 
hope that one so young and happy as yourself, 
will come and be a mother to my children, and a 
companion to me. But I do sometimes dream of 
such things; and, while it lasts, I am happy.” 

Little Laura’s heart was plainly in a sad 
flutter. Her bosom heaved, her cheeks were in 
a glow, and her eyes were bent low, veiled by the 
long lashes. The doctor looked down on her 
face. He too, I saw, was intensely agitated. 
‘You will not despise me for my dream, Laura?” 
pursued he inquiringly, and as if he must know 
how to interpret Laura’s emotion. 
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**No,” replied she, in soft, thrilling tones. 

I heard no more that was said; for the grand- 
parents came in, and soon supper was on the 
table. But Isaw that the doctor was thoughtful, 
although he compelled himself to talk; and that 
Laura was excited, and that she committed blun- 
ders in waiting upon the guests. 

The 18th. 

“Tt will be as my father and our grand-parents, 
and Henry and you say about it,” Laura said, 
last evening, when I spoke to her of the doctor’s 
proposals. She blushed and laughed a little, but 
with tears in her eyes; and would go no farther 
than this—‘‘it will be as you all say. This is 
what I have said to the doctor.” 

«‘And will he write to your father?” 

*¢ Yes; to-morrow.” 

“And speak with our grand-parents and 
Henry?” 

‘Yes; to-morrow. And to-morrow we will 
talk it all over, dear Caroline. But to-night, my 
head is so confused!” 

Evening. 

The doctor called to-day on his way to a pa- 
tient in the west part of the town. Laura looked 
down on her sewing, breathing heavily and irre- 
gularly. The doctor stood near her—he was in 
haste and could not sit—looking down on her 
gentle face, her busy fingers, as he talked with 
the rest about the weather. He seemed to have 
few clear ideas on the subject, however; and, at 
length, suddenly abandoning it, he said—‘‘ come, 
girls, get your bonnets, both of you, and ride a 
mile or so with me; the walk back wiil do you 
good.” 

We ran for our bonnets; and were already in 
the chaise putting them on, when the doctor 
came to the door, attended by our grand-parents. 
They always get as much of his friendly talk 
as possible, by going with him to the door, chat- 
ting while he is taking his place in the carriage, 
not unfrequently calling out the “good morn- 
ing,” or the ‘good evening,” when he is across 
the lawn and in the road. 

Now the doctor is a tall, broad man; his 
chaise is a tall but a very narrow chaise, so that 
when his portly figure showed itself in the door- 
way, Laura and I looked down on the mere bit 
of the seat we left unfilled, and then, with quick, 
inquiring glances, in each other’s face. Grand- 
mother, at the same time, stepped out as she 
talked, to put my skirts further back into the 
carriage, lest, by-and-bye, they should be sweep- 
ing the wheel. 

“Doctor!” exclaimed she, alarmed at seeing { 
how her grand-daughters filled the carriage, { 
‘‘what will you do? See! the girls fill the seat! 
Can’t you make a little more room for the doc- 
tor, girls? Try and see if you can’t?” 





We tried our best. We gathered our clothes 
close, we tipped ourselves off each way, laughing 
with the rest, when we saw that with all we 
could do there was not room enough for one-half 
of Dr. Cummings. He, by-the-bye, did not look 
in the least concerned. He laughed as heartily 
as any one, putting on his gloves in the mean- 
time. 

“The women-folks must wear so many petti- 
coats now-a-days, there is no such thing as finding 
room anywhere for them,” said grandfather, still 
laughing. ‘We must go edgewise, making our- 
selves as thin as a pan-cake. I’ll leave it to you, 
doctor.” . 

“Tt is just as you say, Esquire Bradshaw,” 
replied the doctor, making his way into the 
chaise. ‘And so this one of the women-folks”— 
gathering Laura into his arms, and taking her 
seat—‘‘this little thing mustn’t complain if I— 
there; here we are; room enough; plenty room 
enough. Good morning, Mrs. Bradshaw! Good 
morning, Esquire.” 

Will it be believed? The doctor had ‘the little 
thing” fairly established on one knee—with her 
back toward me, so that I could not see what 
sort of a face she put upon the matter. She 
coughed, however, as did the doctor. She did 
not talk much; but the doctor kept up a vigorous 
chat with me. At length he put the reins into 
Laura’s hands; and then, still talking with me, 
he encircled her form with his arm, drawing her 
closer to him, that she might find herself sup- 
ported by his broad chest. 

‘‘There, that is it; that is comfortable,” said 
he, looking into her face with infinite tenderness. 

When the time came that we must turn back, 
he sighed that he must part with us; put out 
both hands to take Laura out; one, only, to help 
me. He clearly thinks me of ‘very little conse- 
quence in comparison with Cousin Laura. 

“Laura!” exclaimed I, finding that she made 
her way homeward, without being inclined to 
talk with me. 

*¢ What, Caroline ?” 

‘*T am going to tell Henry that the doctor was 
near eating you up.” 

No answer came. She still trudged on, with 
eyes on the ground. 

“T am going to tell him that he all but kissed 
you.” 

Now she laughed. But she looked honestly as 
a child in my face and said—‘I shan’t care if 
you do. I like the doctor as well—a great deal 
better than I do my own father. I am less afraid 
of him. If he were to quite kiss me, I should 
know that it was all right, because he did it. [ 


; wouldn’t care if you, and Henry, and all the 


world, or, at least, all the good and friendly part 
of it, were looking on to see.” 
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Thus was I brought to let my weapons fall, 
because she could in no way be made to close 
with me. She was the dullest companion one 
ever had; unless one has had the bad luck, 
sometime, to be walklng two miles with a lady 
as much in love as Cousin Laura. I was glad 
to get home. Especially glad I was, when we 
reached the lawn, to see Henry coming away 
along on the straightroad. He was just returning 
from the office. 

‘Ah! there is dear, good Henry coming!” 
exclaimed I, joyfully. ‘*I shall go and meet 
him ; will you go?” p 

“*No; we have already walked so far' I will 
goin and see how it is in the house,” replied 
she, not half so glad to see Henry asI was. I 
can see that Dr. Cummings fills her heart more 
and more. I don’t know what Henry and I will 
do for room there, if things go on long in this 
way. 

‘This is a good one!” said he, with a kindling 
face, as, with his hand out, he stepped forward 
the length of the reins to meet me. ‘I was 
thinking about you,” he added. He took his 
place beside me, letting the reins lie on, the 
horse’s back, that he might go step-and-step. 

‘¢ What were you thinking about me? That I 
am an idle thing, running out to meet you when- 
ever you come, glad as if you had been gone 
three months, instead of three hours?” 

“Not this. I was thinking that you are a dear, 
good girl; and that I am glad you came up here 
this summer. I am thankful to know you better,” 
he continued with filling eyes—‘‘ that I love you, 
and youme. If I live it will help me through 
many a struggle, and if I die it will be a dear 
thing, a dear thing, knowing that you will often 
think of me, and will by-and-bye meet me there.” 
He raised his finger and his eyes upward, with 
the beautiful and solemn look of an angel. 

I caught his hand and brought it hastily down 
with both my own; for his words, and, above all, 
his manner, brought back the old prophetic fear, 
as if it were a blow, and made me half beside 
myself. ‘I can’t have you say such things to 
me, Henry!” said I. ‘‘Remember! I can’t any 
way bear it!” 

He kissed my hand, looked with gentle eyes 
in my face a moment, and then abruptly changed 
the subject by asking if that was Laura he saw 
leave me at the house. I told him in a few hur- 
ried words—for we were already near the house 
—of our ride with the doctor. He smiled at my 
half-sincere, half-laughing complaint, that, inch 
by inch, the doctor is crowding me out of my 
place in Laura’s heart. 

«At any rate J shan’t complain of this if it 
does one good thing,” said Henry, extending his 
hands to help me out. 


— 





‘‘What is that ?” I asked. 

“Tf it sends you away to me, as it has done 
this morning.” I returned his smile with one as 
cordial; the light pressure of his hand, with one 
a little lighter, if I mistake not, and came into 
the house. 

Henry has been cheerful, often gay, since the 
morning. His words did not probably mean so 
much as I fancied. I presume that he has an 
occasional impression that he will die early; an 
impression not at all rare in highly imaginative, 
not very strong and well young persons. They 
desire death when they are so weary, and the 
way before them looks so long and toilsome; 
and this yearning is the low knell of prophecy to 
them. 

The 25th. 

Letters came last evening from Uncle George, 
and from Augusta. Uncle George ‘will give his 
daughter away with pleasure to one of his ear- 
liest and most esteemed friends.” Over this 
Laura is tearful and excited, but, withal, very 
happy. As for the doctor, he takes strong steps, 
as if new life were in him. Augusta ‘will 
gladly see me at Roxbury next week; for on 
Wednesday she will give a fete to our city 
friends and the elite of that place, out in the 
grove. And she cannot live without me! Iam 
indispensbile! I must take formal leave of my 
rusticity on leaving New London; for a succes- 
sion of gala days will follow; not one of which 
can go on prosperously without me.” We are 
all very sober and, still over this. No one says 
to me—‘‘don’t go!”” but I can see what a dis- 
appointment would be here in my place if I 
were to go. And I yet feel all the time that I 
ought to go on Agusta’s account. 

The 27th. 

‘‘T hope you will make up your mind not to 
go to Roxbury, Caroline,” said dear, old grand- 
father this evening, as he took his seat with us. 
‘¢You will be as happy here.” 

‘¢ And God knows how much happier we shall 
all be, if she stays,” said Henry, taking a few 
steps away. 

“Yes, do stay, dear!” chimed in grandmother, 
nestling close to me, and looking coaxingly in my 
face. ‘*Laura will marry Dr. Cummings; and 
you must stay here to go like a singing bird from 
house to house. I desire nothing better than this. 
What say you, Laura?” 

“That J desire nothing better,” answered 
Laura, laughing, but with eyes full of tears 
nevertheless. 

+‘ And what does Caroune say?” asked Henry, 
after a pause, in which I thought intently on 
what I would do. 

‘That I would rather remain here, and put 
the flowers in Laura’s hair; and then, when she 
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is in another home, to be here with you, Henry, 
and with our dear grand-parents.” 

Now we were all near weeping. Henry stood 
by my chair a moment, and then walked away 
to a window, without speaking. Grandmother 
looked lovingly in my face; and, with a quiver- 
ing chin and husky voice, said—‘‘ yes, Caroline, 
this is what I thought you would say. I thought 
you would like best, here, where it is so quiet; 
and so I’ve told Henry all the time. You always 
did love to be here when you were a child. 
You remember it, father?” appealing to grand- 
father, who had been making vigorous work of 





wiping his nose, clearing his throat, and wheeling } 


his chair so that his face would be turned away. 


went eee 


een 


“Yes, I guess I do remember it! She was a 
dear little thing! And there is another thing I 
remember, and would remember, as long as I re- 
member anything; and this is, that there are no 
two old, almost worn-out creatures in the whole 
world, that have so much to be thankful for as 
we have, mother. We have each other down to 
this late stage of our journey, and these three 
good grandchildren to be like our children to us. 
If they can be contented with us, I don’t know 
of one thing more that we ought to ask.” 

I must go to the village ere long to remain 
awhile, for good Aunt Agnes begins to think that 
I care nothing about them or their house, since I 
stay away so long. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





UNSEEN BELLS. 





BY MRS. A. F. LAW. 





Musing fancy sounds the ringing 
Of unnumbered, unseen bells, 
Some—with notes of joy vibrating, 
Some resounding dirge-like knells; 
And they urge—with ceaseless measure— 
That a mingled web is life; 
Bright the threads that deck the surface, 
Whilst the woof with “grey” is rife. 


In a dwelling rude and lowly, kneels a form in earnest 
prayer; 

With her eyes to Heaven uplifted, eloquently kneels 
she there! 

On a couch—with sunken visage—rests a frame of 
fragile mould; 

Pale and livid—see it shudder, as it feels the death 
dew—cold. 

Vain the supplicating language, vain the agony of 
love— 

For ihe soul hath burst its bondage, and ascends to 
courts above. 

Hark! Upon the silence breaking, sound the bells 
with mournful tone, 

Joining in the deep bewailings of the widow’s 
troubled moan. 


Enter yonder lofty dwelling! View the gay and 
motley throng! 

Mark the bursts of thrilling laughter! List the 
melody of song! 

Some young hearts are bounding lightly to the 
measures of bright hope; 

Others strive to hide ’neath masking, anguished 
thoughts which find no hope. 

Here they seek to quaff that goblet filled from out 
Lethean stream, 

But naught calms the pulses throbbing, naught dis- 
pels sad mem’ry’s dream, 

Now again we hear the ringing of each hidden, 
unseen bell, 

And rude tones of jarring discord on the midnight 
breezes swell. 


3 Round the Eucharistic altar gather forms with 


reverent mien; 

By the wings of Faith uprising, on their Saviour’s 
breast they lean; 

And upon, and all around them, rests an undisturbed 
calm; 

While each soul, with inward trembling, breathes a 
penitential psalm. 

$ Here the fairy heart is strengthened! Here the 
bruised reed is bound! 

Here the spiritual “manna” and the “living streams” 
are found! 

Pealing forth exulting measures now resound the 
unseen bells, 

And Divine Renunciation—chime they in their 
echoing swells. 


In his purple robe of greatness rests the man of 
untold wealth; 

Whilst in meanest garb another thanks the Lord for 
life and health. 

Alternating shades enfold us! Riches swiftly flee 
away— 

And the golden ingots gather round the spurned of 
yesterday. 

Some enshrine a faded chaplet; others clasp a 
blooming flower; 

Some are crouching to their masters; others wield 
the rod of power. 

Sad and changeful is the accent sounding now upon 
the air; 

This the burden it keeps telling—we Time’s changes 
too must share. 


Thus we seem to list the ringing 
Of unnumbered, unseen bells; 
Some—with notes of joy vibrating, 
Some resounding dirge-like knells; 
And they urge—with ceaseless measure— 
That a mingled web is life; 
Bright the treads that deck the surface, 
Whilst the woof with “grey” is rife. 
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THE LILY 





OF L——. 


A STORY OF NEW YEAR’S EVE. 





BY J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 





Never shall I forget the last New Year’s Eve 
I passed in the village of D Even at this 
day, the strange and terrible event, which has 
impressed indelibly upon my soul the memory of 
that night, haunts my imagination in the dark 
mid-winter hours, and not unfrequently disturbs 
my dreams. I have often thought it singular, 
that it is only at the close of the year—in the 
dull and dreary December—that these recollec- 
tions force themselves upon me with any degree 
of force. It must be something in the association 
of the season with the incident. Whatever it 
may be, it is that something which impels me at 
this moment to look back with memory fresh and 
strong to that fearful night, and relate its story. 

It was the night of the thirty-first of December. 
There was to be a grand ball at P——, a village 
eleven miles from L——; youth and pleasure 
meeting to dance at the funeral of the old year, 
and to welcome with hilarious mirth the birth of 
the new. 

A considerable party of young people in L——, 
early made preparations to attend this ball. I 
was one of a company of six gentlemen—as boys 
advanced in their teens like to be called—who 
chartered a large sleigh, to be drawn by four 
splendid black horses, and to be driven by the 
celebrated horse-tamer, F——, (so well known in 
L—, and who may be still living there) whose 
services we considered ourselves fortunate in 
having secured. 

It was just seven o’clock in the evening, when 
F—— having faithfully picked up our party in 
different parts of the village, we set out from 
L——. The air was bitter cold; the glowing 
constellations twinkled with unsurpassed bril- 
liancy in the clear, frosty sky; the crisp snow 
crackled and shrieked beneath the hoofs of the 
horses and the runners of the sleigh; and the 
chime of bells filled all the air. 

We were a merry party; and on setting out, 
every heart seemed to beat in joyful unison with 
the chime of the bells. Well provided with straw 
and “buffaloes,” we boldly defied the cold, and 
only laughed the louder when we felt the frost 
spirit tingling in our fingers and toes, and mali- 
ciously attacking our faces. 

Having been disappointed in not being able to 
obtain bing a companion the young queen of my 








heart—who had cruelly engaged herself for an- 
other scene of pleasure, although she knew I ex- 
pected her to go with me to the ball, I was the 
‘*bachelor” of the company; all my companions 
being provided with partners. To conceal the 
aching vuid in my heart, I assumed an exceeding 
gayety, and declared myself happy in my liberty, 
since it afforded me an opportunity to try my 
skill at driving four in hand. F accommo- 
dated me with the reins, and I used them so as 
to command his approbation, and at the same 
time to excite emulation in the hearts of one or 
two of my companions. 

When I was too cold to enjoy driving any 
longer, I crept into the body of the sleigh, in the 
midst of the buffaloes and straw which enveloped 
the party; and William G—— proposed to take 
my place. 

‘*No—do not, William,” I heard his partner 
say, in a beseeching voice. 

This was Lizzie Lord—who will not blush now 
to see her name written in full! With the ex- 
ception of my perfidious Mary, I looked upon 
Lizzie as the most charming girl in our village. 
She was then sixteen—tall, slender, graceful—in 
short, the most perfect lily of love I ever behold. 
My Mary was a rose. « Had I preferred lilies to 
roses, 1 might have preferred Lizzie to Mary. 
As it was, I thought her without an equal in 
beauty and grace—with one exception. 

William was Lizzie’s beau. They were quite de- 
voted to each other, and quarrelled often enough 
for their friends to suppose there was a great deal 
of jealous love on both sides. They had had some 
sort of misunderstanding that evening. William 
had been somewhat too attentive to some other 
fair one; and Lizzie’s feelings had been hurt. 

It might have been as much spite as emulation 
of my driving, which prompted William to volun- 
teer to take the reins. 

As I said before, Lizzie begged him not to 
change his seat. He was by her side of course.” 

**Why not?” he asked. 

“Oh!” said Lizzie—‘‘I am so cold! But go, 
if you like,” she added, in a trembling voice. 

I suppose William was ashamed then to yield. 

*‘ Are you cold?” he asked, somewhat earnestly. 
But he added quickly, in a gay tone, alluding to 

: myself— 
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‘‘ Well, Fred will keep you warm! He under- 
stands it! Ha! ha! do your duty, Fred!” 

And William took his seat with the driver. I 
sat down by Lizzie’s side. Too gallant to allow 
William’s suggestion to pass without taking ad- 
vantage of it, I let my arm gently glide around 
the Lily. She as gently repulsed me; and heaving 
a sigh, I took care of my unruly arm. I was 
sorry I had not put it where it belonged at first. 
Lizzie was nevertheless inclined to flirt. 

I tried to talk with her without meeting with 
much encouragement toward sociability; .and I 
was not at all sorry when William finally returned 
to claim his seat. 

I heard him whisper to Lizzie; but she an- 
swered him very briefly. I thought she must be 
very angry with him to be so silent. 

** Are you cold now?” he asked. 

“Not now.” 

“Why don’t you talk then?” 

*“T don’t feel like talking,” answered Lizzie, 
in a low tone. 

“You are angry with me!” 

*‘T am not angry, William.” 

** Displeased |” 

Lizzie made no reply. 

‘‘ Well, if you are,” said William, between his 
teeth, “I can’t help it. It is impossible for me 
to please you always. You are continually get- 
ting angry with me about trifles. When you get 
over it, just let me know.” 

I always thought William was a little cruel. 
He turned to Jane H——, and began to converse 
with her in the gayest tone he could command. 
Still Lizzie said nothing. She only sighed. 

Once more I endeavored to draw her into con- 
versation; but she scarcely answered me. Ob- 
serving my object, William put his face to hers, 
and said with a light laugh— 

‘* Are you pleased yet?” 

She made no reply; but seated herself in a 
more comfortable position on the bottom of the 
sleigh. 

‘*Let her pout,” laughed William. ‘I am 
used to it. She’ll get over it soonest if you 
leave her alone.” 

I must confess I was partly of his opinion, and 
thinking I had done all duty demanded, resolved 
to follow his advice. I did not speak to the Lily 
again. She sat motionless and silent on the 
bottom of the sleigh. 

Meanwhile all was gayety around her. Wil- 
liam’s laugh was loudest. I joined in the general 
mirth. In ¢ur merriment we sung in full chorus, 
the silvery voices of the girls, and the clear, rich 
tones of their partner’s ringing out with the joy- 
ously jingling bells upon the cold air beneath the 
the twinkling stars! 

And the four black horses pranced gaily; and 





still the snow shrieked and crackled beneath 
runners and hoofs; and as we flew onward dark 
fences seemed jagged lines traced upon the white 
ground. 

Still Lizzie, in the midst of all this mirth, sat 
motionless and silent on the bottom of the sleigh. 

Thus we arrived at D——. F drove up 
to the hotel, where the ball was to be, in grand 
style, wheeling the four blacks in a beautiful 
circle, and bringing the sleigh within half an 
inch of the steps. Just at that time our merry 
voices were pouring forth the stirring tones of 
the Canadian boatman’s song, which to my ear 
had never sounded so beautiful, and grand, and 
full of soul-inspiring melody as on that winter 
night. I do not like to hear it now. Ever since 
it brings that scene vividly before me, and fills 
my soul with sadness! Oh, memory! how dost 
thou, by one link, drag up from the dark gulf of 
the past the endless chain of joys and sorrows, 
forged in the fiery furnace of youth! Its clank- 
ing falls heavily upon my heart, like the solemn 
sound of Sabbath bells! 

Our song ceased with the chime of the sleigh 
bells. Our merriment had protected us against 
the cold, and it was no great matter to overcome 
the numb sensation which sitting long in one 
position had produced; and we rose upon our 
feet. Youths leaped to the steps, and with play- 
ful complaints of being frozen, the girls, with 
their assistance, did the same. With one excep- 
tion. Lizzie sat still. 

‘‘ Lizzie,” said William. 

There was no reply. 

“She is asleep!” said one of the girls, gaily. 

“T’ll risk that in the noise we made!” ex- 
claimed another. 

“She is making believe!” said William, peev- 
ishly. ‘She is only waiting for me to get out 
of the way. Well, I’ll humor her. Fred, be so 
good as to escort her in when she is ready!” 

And William—-to show himself, independent, I 
have always supposed—walked proudly into the 
hotel. 

**Come, Lizzie!’ exclaimed Ellen V——, im- 
patiently, ‘‘ we are waiting for you.” 

‘She is actually asleep!” said I. ‘*She would 
not act so, I am sure, if she was not. Take hold 
of her.” 

Ellen shook her companion’s shoulder. The 
Lily only drooped the more. Ellen pushed aside 
the thick veil, and endeavored to raise her head. 

‘She won’t wake up!” she exclaimed, half 





frightened. 
*¢ There is something wrong,” muttered F——, 
who had given the reins to the ostler. - 


“‘T am afraid!” said Ellen, starting back. “I 
—%I—think she has fainted!” 
F—— bounded into the sleigh. I saw him 
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tear the thick glove from his hand, and lay his 
palm on Lizzie’s face. A suppressed exclamation 
escaped his lips; no more; and lifting the Lily 
in his arms as if she had been an infant, he bore 
her hastily into the hotel. 

A vague terror came over me. I believe I 
feared the worst. Uncertainty made horror 
more horrible. I heard F call for help the 
moment he entered the hall, and being wholly 
beside myself with fear, I rushed into the public 
parlor. I met William G—— near the door. 

‘‘There is something the matter with Lizzie,” 
I articulated. 

Either my words or my manner conveyed a 
fearful meaning to William’s heart. Laughter 
died on his lips. Mirth faded from his counte- 
nance. He became deathly pale. 

‘‘With Lizzie!” he gasped. 

Making a strong effort to appear self-possessed 
in the presence of the crowd which pressed 
around me, I said—‘‘I think she is dying!” 

A cry of consternation quivered on every lip. 
Only William was silent. He disappeared like a 
shadow. No direction was needed to lead him to 
the Lily. Already a crowd pressing around her 
indicated the spot where she lay in the arms of 
those who were endeavoring to restore sensation. 

It was too late! 

I heard a murmur fall from the ashy lips of 
Jane H——, who had penetrated the throng and 
obtained a view of her companion. 

‘¢ FRozEN TO DEATH!” 

Dizzy and faint I turned away. For a moment 





seeing a pale figure approach, with wild gestures 
of despair. It was William! His face was hag- 
gard; I never saw a countenance so full of grief 
‘unutterable. He wrung his hands, and muttered, 

‘‘Lizzie! Lizzie!” 

That was all. I took him by the hand. I 
endeavored to say something—I hardly know 
what—something to lessen his grief—but he 
pushed me from him with a desperate gesture, 
and falling heavily upon a chair with his hands 
clasped fiercely to his brow, groaned aloud. 

How deeply was the terror of that night 
stamped into my young and inexperienced heart! 
How vividly the scene flashes now upon my soul! 
Once more I seem to gaze on the pale face of the 
Lily as she lay in the cold embrace of death, still 
beautiful in the magnificence of her ball-room 
dress! 

Oh, the vain and hollow heart of youth! Not 
even the fate of one so young and fair could 
check the mad pulse of mirth, or impress a 
serious: thought upon the gay beings who had 
met to celebrate the death of another year! 
The music pealed forth its joyous tones; the 
dance went on; the ball-room resounded with 
gayety; and in another chamber lay the corpse 
of the beautiful and young; and there we, her 
grief-stricken friends, poured forth our lamenta- 
tions over the untimely dead! 

William has now a fair young bride, and he is 
happy; but I ween the solemn anthems of those 
winter winds—the golden constellations which 
glow in these winter skies—even the chime of 





I seemed staggering through a horrid dream. 
The wails reeled around me. Ghastly faces and ; 
spectral forms floated before my vision in a mist. $ 

My perfect consciousness was restored by 


bells and the measures of the dance—often and 
often call up to his soul remembrances of the 
fair Lily of L——, and of that fearful New Year’s 
Eve—as they do to this saddened heart of mine! 
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“Moruer, I think I heard you say 

There is a land, though far away, 
Where all is peace and joy; 

Oh! tell me of that world above, 

And of a Saviour’s dying love, 3 
Oh! tell your suffering boy. 


I heard you say that in that land 
Thousands of happy children stand 

With sins forgiven; 
Dear mother, say what brought them there? 
And tell me of that world so fair, 

Tell me of Heaven.” 


“T spoke of that bright land, my boy, 
I spoke of peace and wondrous joy, 
There angels sing; 





I said that there sweet children stand, 
A holy and a happy band 
Before their King. 


You ask, dear boy, what brought them there? 
To that bright world so sweet and fair, 
That world above; 
On earth they did their Saviour fear, 
On earth they loved God’s word to hear, 
And sing his love. 


And if we love Him here below, 
To that bright land we too shall go, 
Both you and me, 
There we shall stand and sing his praise 
Through countless years and endless days, 
And happy be.” 
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Comrnc events are said to cast their shadows 
before; but everything at the Northwells pro- 
ceeded just as though nothing different from 
usual were about to occur. Mr. Northwell went 
to his lawyer's office, as was his daily custom; 
Mrs. Northwell, after alternately teazing and 
fascinating, as was her daily custom, stepped to 
the mirror to arrange her curls under a coquet- 
tish little cap; and very well pleased at what 
she saw there, appeared not at all inclined to 
leave the spot. 

Yet, as she stood there, she did think of Mr. 
Northwell, and with a little pique too, as she 
then called to mind their conversation. If this 
gentleman had one little imperfection thrown in 
to balance his numerous excellencies, it was an 


overweening family pride. According to his ; 


own account, no ancestry could have been more 
splendid than his; and it was’ really a marvel 
how so many other families ever contrived to 
obtain possession of so much wealth, since tlre 
Northwells had been represented as owning 
almost every place in the Union. Mr. Northwell 
classed among his most valuable possessions an 
old, stained piece of parchment, carefully framed, 
which traced back the family of the Northwells, 
in the most satisfactory manner, almost to the 
days of Adam and Eve. Mr, Northwell had been 
known to catch up this precious relic on an alarm 
of fire, to the entire neglect of jewelry and valu- 
ables; and his wife laughingly insisted that every 
time he read it over, his head rose several inches 
higher in consequence—which must have been 
rather inconvenient, for he measured six feet in 
a tame state. 

There was also a wonderful book, chiefly re- 
markable for being very clumsy and tedious: 
“the History of the Northwell Family”—the 
members of which were distinguished for a mul- 
tiplicity of wives and children; and it really 
seemed as though the Northwells could join 
hands, like an interminable string of paper 
babies, and dance around the globe. This book 
contained some distinguished portraits of gover- 
nors, and other great men, whom Mrs. Northwell 
pronounced “horrid old frights,” and whom her 
husband gazed at with affectionate reverence; 
which was not at all lessened by the fact that 
his existence began long after theirs was finished. 

This 7 of family was Mr. Northwell's pet 











hobby; and his wife was often quite confounded 
by the grand stories he related, to which she 
could find no match in the annals of her own 
family; for they, although of a good old stock, 
sank into utter insignificance before the grandeur 
of the Northwells. And yet she thought it a little 
remarkable that she never saw any of these rela- 
tives, for never had man fewer than Mr. North- 
well, but, as he said, nothing could induce them 
to leave Rhode Island, which they considered the 
one inhabitable spot upon the face of the earth; 
and in consequence of the distance, all inter- 
course between them had ceased for a number 
of years. 

But Mr. Northwell had once spoken laughingly 
of a visit he made these relations when a little 
boy; and having been brought up to entertain 
feelings of reverential awe for the house in which 
his father, and an unending string of grand- 
fathers, had been born, he was surprised to find 
it a desponding-looking tenement, which stood 
on a sandy shore, and quite disdained the com- 


; panionship of trees. At night the beating of the 


surge was a sound of never-ceasing gloom; by 
day existence was a blank. The homestead was 
embellished by the presence of about a dozen 
gigantic cousins; who dined in their shirt? 
sleéves, and in shaking hands really made a toil 
of pleasure. His wife appeared so much amused 
by this recital, that Mr. Northwell, rather fright- 
ened at what he had done, immediately related 
a story of such fearful magnificence that it 
almost obliterated all remembrance of the slip 
alluded to. 

Mrs. Northwell uttered an exclamation of im- 
patience as a servant announced that Mrs. San- 
derson was in the drawing-room; and she very 
unwillingly descended the stairs to meet her 
visitor. This Mrs. Sanderson was a cousin of 
Mr. Northwell’s, and quite as much puffed up 
with family pride as himself. She was an elderly 
lady, with no children; and had, therefore, abun- 
dance of time to devote to the concerns of her 
friends. Mrs. Northwell she had a particular 
wish to take in hand; she considered her en- 
tirely too extravagant, too fond of company, and 
too much disposed to have her own way. 

As Mrs. Northwell entered, she perceived from 
the expression of her visitor’s countenance, that 
something unusual was about to be divulged; 
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and provokingly refrained from manifesting the 
least curiosity. Mrs. Sanderson could hold in no 
longer. 

‘‘Have you heard the news?” said she, at 
length. 

‘“*No,” replied Mrs. Northwell, with a smile, 
“have the Dutch taken Holland?” 

Without noticing the easy indifference of her 
hostess, Mrs. Sanderson continued, as though 
her words involved the welfare of the Republic. 
**Cousin Stacy Higginbotham, and Henrietta 
have arrived in town!” 

She glanced at her companion, expecting de- 
light and astonishment; but Mrs. Northwell 
looked reflective. Higginbotham? the name 
seemed familiar; where had she heard it?— 
Quite aghast, she now remembered that a Cousin 
Higginbotham had figured in one of her hus- 
band’s grandest stories. The enemy, then, had 
arrived. Mechanically she listened to Mrs. San- 
derson’s pompous narrations. 

‘Mrs. Higginbotham,” said she, ‘is very 
much of an invalid; she has been in close attend- 
ance on a crazy husband, who has now left her a 
fortune; and she has come to the city for the 
express purpose, she says, of finding her rela- 
tions. Poor Henrietta! I feel for her.” 

Seeing that it was expected of her, Mrs. North- 
well asked what particular disaster had impover- 
ished Henrietta. 

“It is a sad story,” continued her visitor, 
**gome years ago, Henrietta had a sister, older 
than herself, who married Arault Pepperworth. 
Of course, you have heard of him. Henrietta 
was suspected of a preference for him; and after 
the wedding, she became very quiet and melan- 
choly. After awhile the sister died—and in two 
years Arault Pepperworth offered himself to 
Henrietta. She accepted him, and seemed to 
become quite a different person. The wedding- 
clothes were all made, and the preparations for 
a grand wedding commenced ; when Arault, who 
was an elder in the church, took it into his head 
that he ought not to marry his wife’s sister. He 
came and told her so; and after he had gone, 
Henrietta quietly locked up the cake put away 
her wedding-clothes, and sat down to her knit- 
ting. Arault married some one else; but, before 
a great while, this wife died too. He appeared 
now to have forgotten his scruples, for he again 
offered himself to Henrietta, who refused him— 
telling him that she was not an old glove to be 
cast off and on at pleasure. A third time he 
committed matrimony; and his last wife has now 
been dead about a year. They say that Hen- 
rietta has hopes of him yet; but he appears to 
be very moderate, and always does things his 
own way.” 


Mrs. Northwell refrained from showing her ’ 
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amusement at these family relations; for her 
husband’s eyes seemed to be looking sternly 
down upon her; and she sympathized as well as 
she was able in the trials of Henrietta Higgin- 
botham. 

“Of course,” continued the visitor, ‘you will 
wish to call upon Cousin Stacy ?” 

Mrs. Northwell at first, gave a start of dissent ; 
but then as she remembered that Mrs. Higgin- 
botham was an invalid, and thought of the plea- 
sure it would give her husband, she concluded to 
accept the invitation. Her toilet was rather 
more protracted than usual; for she was now 
about to face those terrible relatives who had 
haunted all her married life. At length, however, 
she descended; and with her pretty pink bonnet, 
and soft curls, looked the very personification of 
a Hebe. Following her visitor’s advice not to 
take the carriage, she set out on foot to storm 
the enemy’s quarters. 

The Higginbothams had esconced themselves 
with another member of the family, who was 
reduced to the necessity of taking boarders; and 
after repeated rings at the bell, the visitors were 
admitted by a slovenly-looking Irish girl, and 
ushered into a small parlor. This was one of 
those hopeless-looking rooms that strike dismay 
into the heart of an adventurer; and seating 
themselves on a sofa, which Mrs. Northwell 
asserted was stuffed with bricks, they awaited 
the entrance of these unknown cousins. Some 
time elapsed; heavy footsteps were distinctly 
audible overhead, and there was a constant 
opening and shutting of doors. The stairs creak, 
or, to use a figurative expression, groan beneath 
their burden—the door is thrown open—and 
enter the invalid. 

Mrs. Northwell had expected to see a tall, thin 
lady—one who would, at least, have the decency 
to be pale and interesting; but a large, stout 
woman entered, whom Mrs. Sanderson clasped 
affectionately, and introduced as Cousin Stacy. 
She bore a much stronger resemblance to the 
hostess of a country inn than a delicate invalid ; 
and looked as though she had never experienced 
a day’s sickness in her life. Her reception of 
Mrs. Northwell was patronizing, and her manner 
of talking very loud and pompous. Her daughter, 
who followed behind, looked exactly iike one 
who had been crossed in love; and appeared 
very quiet and subdued. Her age might have 
been thirty-five. Mrs. Northwell found it im- 
possible to draw her into conversation; and 
finally gave up the attempt in despair. 

Mrs. Higginbotham, with an expressive roll of 
her eyes, said that ‘she loved the very name of 
Northwell,” (she had been a Northwell herself) 
and spoke as though she always kept a large 
stock of affection on hand, to bestow upon any 
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chance member of that fortunate family who 
might happen to turn up. Mrs. Northwell could 
scarcely suppress her smiles as she glanced at 
these scions of a wonderful family, and thought 
of her own elegant relations; she concluded that 
these must be importations from the homestead 
her husband had visited in his boyish days. 

Mrs. Higginbotham had entered into a long 
discussion with Mrs. Sanderson upon family 
affairs—Henrietta was looking at, and thinking 
of nothing—and Mrs. Northwell caught herself 
suppressing a yawn. For want of other occupa- 
tion she took an inventory of Henrietta’s dress; 
and came to the conclusion that there are more 

coming things in the world than sage-colored 
silk, and home-made collars. Her hair was not 
arranged at all—it looked as though it had 
turned into the comb of its own accord; and the 
visitor could not help contrasting the mother’s 
toilet with the daughter’s. Mrs. Higginbotham, 
to be sure, had not displayed any very great 
taste in the cap of cotton lace, trimmed with a 
gaudy ribbon, or the dress of bright green Cir- 
cassian; but it was evidently put on with some 
degree of care, and not, like Henrietta’s, thrown 
upon her at random, 

Mrs. Northwell was just debating upon the 
possibility of keeping her eyes open any longer, 
when her companion rose to go; and with a sigh 
of ineffable relief, she gladly seconded the mo- 
tion. Mrs. Higginbotham was loud in her regrets 
at their short stay, and sent a most affectionate 
message to Mr. Northwell; promising to come 
soon and return the visit. Henrietta said nothing, 
and looked less. 

Once fairly seated again in her own boudoir, 
Mrs. Northwell indulged her risible faculties, 
which had been very much excited all day. Her 
eyes, still beaming with mirth, encountered the 
valued parchment, setting forth the whole geneo- 
logy of the Northwell family, and her merri- 
ment became almost uncontrollable. Her laughter 
still rang through the apartment when her hus- 
band entered; and the effort to control her 
merriment only made it worse. Catching the 
infection of her silvery tones, Mr. Northwell too 
laughed, as he exclaimed: 

‘You are really incorrigible, Ada; I suppose 
that, as usual, you are laughing at nothing?” 

Mrs. Northwell broke forth afresh. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing!” said she, ‘indeed! Do you call two 
hundred pounds nothing? for I am sure she 
weighed at least that. Oh, but,” said she, recol- 
lecting herself, ‘I ought to be more grave, for I 
have just seen some relations of yours.” 

Here she went off again. 

Mr. Northwell glanced at his pedigree, and 
braced himself up with the consciousness of his 

grandeur. 





“Is it possible!” said he, with a grave ex- 
pression of delight, ‘who were they? Any of 
Cousin Peleg Ketcheram’s family, or Aunt Keziak 
Popperham’s daughters, or perhaps some branch 
of Uncle Kit Gildergrass’ family ?” 

This list of excruciating names increased Mrs. 
Northwell’s struggle for gravity; and the gentle- 
man paced the floor impatiently until she gasped 
forth Cousin Stacy Higginbotham. This was a 
pinnacle of grandeur to which he had scarcely 
raised his eyes; why the Higginbothams were 
the great people of Rhode Island—the very top 
of the family tree! and he frowned, almost in 
earnest, at his wife’s ludicrous description of her 
visit. 

‘* Dress,” said he, majestically, ‘“‘is nothing— 
I look at the mind.” 

*<T looked too,” replied his wife, with another 
outburst, ‘‘but I didn’t see anything. It was like 
the boy whcm his father sent to Lorenzo Dow, 
with an iatimation that his son was too much 
dispesed to hide his talents in a napkin. ‘I have 
shaken the napkin, at every corner,’ was the 
message that accompanied the boy’s return, ‘ard 
I find that it is empty.’” 

Mr. Northwell would not join-in a laugh 
against his own family; and abruptly left the 
room. He also took the earliest opportunity of 
paying his respects to these scions of so noble a 
stock; and if he were a little surprised at their 
external appearance, carefully refrained from 
making his wife the confident of his sentiments. 

Time passed on; their visits remained unre- 
turned, and the name of Higginbotham had 
almost faded from the volatile mind of Mrs. 
Northwell. She sat one day, in the drawing-room 
window, watching with some degree of interest 
the movements of two ladies, who appeared to be 
searching for some place they were unable to 
find. Suddenly, as their faces were turned 
toward her, the whole truth flashed upon her— 
they were Mrs. Higginbotham and Henrietta! Her 
first impulse was to hide herself, and pretend that 
she had not seen them; but then, with a smile 
at this childishness, she advanced to the door as 
the ladies were announced, 

Mrs. Higginbotham had donned a green velvet 
hat, with plumes that stood up, and plumes that 
stood down; and Henrietta looked, if possible, 
more dowdy than before. Having seated her 
guests, the next thing was to entertain them; and 
this, as Mrs. Northwell found, was not so easily 
done. The mother enacted the duchess—the 
daughter the nonentity; and like a school-girl 
waiting her composition, she glanced up at ffie 
ceiling, and down at the floor, in search of in- 
spiration; but she found that it was like ‘calling 
spirits from the vasty deep :” 

“But will they come when you do call for them?” 
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At length, however, Mr. Northweil came to her 
relief; and quietly giving up to him the task of 
playing the agreeable, she watched with consi- 
derable amusement his ‘‘nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles,” which Mrs. Higginbotham re- 
ceived as though they were not the half of what 
she deserved. Mr. Northwell was apparently 
quite abashed by the noontide splendor of the 
old lady’s invincible self-conceit; and coincided 
with everything she said in the most deferential 
manner. 

At length Mrs. Higginbotham rose majestically 
from the sofa, and Henrietta followed her ex- 
ample. Now came ‘the tug of war.” First Mrs. 
Higginbotham complained of a pain in her head, 
and sank back again; and Henrietta sank in con- 
cert. Mrs. Northwell ran for some cologne and 
bay water; but when she returned her visitor was 
in a hysterical state, supported by Mr. Northwell 
and Henrietta. Her hat and shawl were removed; 
and she was deposited upon the sofa, until! suffi- 
ciently recovered to be moved up stairs. Her 
daughter did not appear to be very much alarmed; 
she said that her mother was subject to these 
attacks. 

‘* How long do they generally last ?” inquired 
Mrs. Northwell, somewhat anxiously. 

** About a week,” replied Henrietta, coolly. 

‘‘Were it not for your mother,” said Mr. 
Northwell, politely, ‘I should esteem it a fortu- 
nate occurrence that has made you my guests.” 

His wife could not echo the sentiment. She 
fairly groaned as she thought of the pleasant 
little party she had invited for Christmas week, 
now near at hand, and wished the Higginbothams 
at the North Pole. Henrietta took things very 
coally; and Mrs. Higginbotham accepted their 
attentions with the air of a queen. She was 
established in the best bed-room, and appeared 
to feel very much at home. Her daughter said 
that no physician was necessary; all that she 
needed was rest and quiet. Mrs. Northwell 
smiled at this remark, as tray after tray, break- 
fast, luncheon, dinner, and tea entered the inva- 
lid’s apartment; but like the spider’s victim, 
‘¢never came down again.” Mrs. Higginbotham 
said that ‘‘all that kept her up was eating—were 
it not for that she did think she must sink.” 

The invalid required at least one servant de- 
voted to her; and Mrs. Northwell appropriated 
to this service a little girl, whom she had taken 
more from charity than an expectation of pro- 
fiting by her services; for among the many well- 
trained domestics, Mary was quite a superfluity. 
This had fostered a disposition for indolence and 
ease, which Mrs. Higginbotham seemed deter- 
mined to eradicate; and her hostess observed, 
with a smile, that if she succeeded in making 





anything of Mary, it would be some recompense 
Vou. XXI.—3 


for the Higginbotham infliction The child flew 
up stairs and down like one possessed ; she started 
at the first sound of the sick-room bell, and 
seemed bent on distinguishing herself in the 
eyes of Mrs. Higginbotham. ‘What a smart, 
little thing it is!” the invalid would remark, 
and like a spell, it seemed to excite the child to 
almost incredible feats. 

Mrs. Northwell found that entertaining the 
Higginbothams was like receiving a sovereign; 
their followers gathered around them so rapidly 
that the elegant establishment of Walton North- 
well was as much public property as the pre- 
mises of a hotel. Branches of the family to the 
fiftieth degree clustered around its prop and 
stay; until Mrs. Higginbotham fairly rivalled the 
old woman of childish memory, who lived in a 
shoe. One old lady insisted upon sitting up with 
the invalid, and fulfilled her intention by turning 
Mrs. Northwell out of her houdoir, and snoring 
all night; another anxious friend would come 
and read to her—establishing herself as the 
Northwells visitor at luncheon, dinner, and tea; 
others were constantly bringing all kinds of 
eatables, until the room was fairly turned into 
a restaurant. 

Mr. Northwell was now so accustomed to en- 
counter strange faces on the stairs, that a com- 
party of housebreakers might have carried off 
the valuables before his very face; he would have 
set them down as friends of Mrs. Higginbotham. 

“T really do not see,” said his wife, one even- 
ing, ‘what I have done to deserve this visitation 
—I am sure I have not been very wicked lately. 
By-the-bye, my dear,” she continued, with « most 
mischievous look, ‘‘how pleasant it must be for 
you to have all your family relations collected 
about you—so very refreshing—particularly those 
whom you have never seen tillnow. But I haven’t 
that to keep me up, and I feel rather tired.” 

At first, Mr. Northwell pretended to shake his 
provoking little wife; but as she only laughed, 
he was obliged to do the same, and even acknow- 
ledge himself weary of this continuation of favors. 

“IT wonder,” said he, ‘when Mrs. Higgin- 
botham intends to be well? I hope she does not 
mean to play invalid here for the rest of her life. 
But my dear Ada,” he added, with a twinge ‘of 
conscience, ‘they really do belong to a most 
splendid family, old Governor Frettlebrewer.” 

But Mrs. Northwell had danced off; the gover- 
nor’s ghost had been so often raised to terrify 
her into a proper appreciation of his grandeur, 
that it had lost its effect and degenerated into a 
bore. She turned toward the sick-room. 

‘¢Henrietta,” said the invalid, just as she en- 
tered, ‘Christmas week is very pleasant in the 
city, and these Northwells are rather good sort 
of people.” 
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The entrance of their hostess prevented the 
damsel’s reply; but Mrs. Northwell, who believed 
that a change even for the worse was agreeable, 
resolved instantly to import two little nephews, 
who were always taken with the scarlet fever, 
whooping-cough, or measles when out visiting— 
a cousin, who played on the piano all day, and 
sat up at night to practice new tunes—and a 
young married couple who never travelled with- 
out a baby, that appeared to think it had been 
sent into the world for the express purpose of 
screaming all the time. If this addition did not 
storm them forth, she would in despair apply the 
torch to the premises with her own hand. 

The very next day, to her great surprise, these 
worthies all dropped in one after the other, with- 
out having been sent for at all. Mrs. Northwell, 
as usual, began to laugh—her husband looked 
rather blank—and the Higginbotham frigate 
showed signs of moving with all on board. In 
course of time they actually departed; and Mrs. 
Higginbotham’s adieus were made as though she 
had conferred a great favor on the Northwells. 
So she had by leaving. Mary, the little hand- 
maid, lingered in the hall; till the last expecting 
some acknowledgment of her services; and Mrs. 
Higginbotham, at length roused to a remem- 
brance of her duty, turned toward her. 

‘*Mary,” said she, imposingly, ‘you are a 
very sweet girl, (how Mary trembled) and I hope, 
child, that, when you are old enough, you will get 
a good husband.” 

Mrs. Northwell suddenly forced her pocket- 
handkerchief into her mouth, and even her hus- 
band turned aside; while Mrs. Higginbotham 
sailed majestically on to the carriage, in the 
delightful consciousness of having acquitted her- 
self to her own satisfaction. 

Mrs. Northwell had felt almost as much bur- 
dened as though Mrs. Higginbotham’s substantial 
proportions had rested on her; but she now went 
about with a light heart, in spite of the sick little 
boys, the musical young lady, and the screaming 
baby. These were only temporaries; but she 
had began to fear that Mrs. Higginbotham might 
prove a permanency. All things have an end, 
and so did these troubles; the Christmas party 
passed off as delightfully as could be desired; 
and Mrs. Northwell had made an express stipu- 
lation with her husband that the name of Hig- 
ginbotham should be a forbidden sound. 

Some are born to greatness, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them; whether the Northwells had claims to the 
two former, the latter saying, at least, seemed 
verified in their case. In the spring Mrs. North- 
well received a long letter from Mrs. Sanderson : 
which was, to her great surprise, dated “Old 
Wildfire,” the family seat, and which began: 








‘**Of course you will be delighted to hear of the 
happiness of our dear Henrietta, who is about to 
marry Arault Pepperworth. Henrietta’s nature 
is pensive and interesting; while that of Mr. Pep- 
perworth being more fitted to struggle with the 
world, they make an uncommonly well-matched 
couple. Mrs. Higginbotham has desired me to 
express the pleasure your presence, and that of 
Mr. Northwell, on the occasion, would give her; 
and she hopes that, on the receipt of this, you 
will immediately set out for Old Wildfire.” 

*‘ What is the matter, Ada?” asked Mr. North- 
well, a little impatiently; for it is provoking to 
see a person laughing immoderately, when you 
are entirely ignorant of the cause. 

‘¢¢ Happiness of our dear Henrietta!’ Which 
happiness,” she continued, ‘‘consists in her be- 
coming the fourth wife of her first love! Oh! ye 
good women of old! there’s patience, and con- 
stancy for you, and meek endurance!” 

Mr. Northwell took the letter which she had 
dropped in her excitement; and after reading it 
he sat a few moments thinking. 

*‘ Ada,” said he, rather hesitatingly, ‘‘ what do 
you think of accepting this invitation?” 

‘Oh, I should like it of all things!” she ex- 
claimed, her eyes fairly dancing. ‘‘We shall 
then see the whole menagerie at once!” 

Her husband looked rather disconcerted; some 
fragments from the wreck of his family grandeur 
were still floating about in the ocean of his mind. 

“Now,” said his wife, laughing, ‘“‘what is the 
use of trying to keep up this farce any longer? 
I belong now to the initiated—and my one peep 
behind the scenes has caused me, like Oliver 
Twist, to ‘ask for more.’ I want to see Uncle 
Kit Gildergrass.” 

Mr. Northwell pronounced her incorrigible; 
but she had been so often told this that she did 
not mind it in the least. 

Well, one morning two travellers set forth on 
a journey; and after travelling ‘‘on, and on, and 
on,” as the fairy tales say, they came at last to 
Old Wildfire; which they found as quiet-looking 
a place as could be imagined. The description 
of Mr. Pepperworth’s character they found per- 
fectly correct; he was indeed perpetually *‘strug- 
gling,” and seemed ready to quarrel with any 
one whom he could draw into a dispute. His 
appearance scarcely warranted the strength and 
endurance of Henrivtta’s affection; but it quite 
spoilt the simile of comparing it to the ivy, since 
it had not clung around a ruin, for Mr. Pepper- 
worth appeared to be in full possession of all his 
faculties. The preparations for eating were con- 
ducted on so extensive a scale that the Nofth- 
wells wondered if an invasion of Goths or Vandals 
were expected. 

Aunt Keziah Popperham entered; and Mr. 
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Northwell gazed with surprise on his father’s 
first love—an immense woman, with a gigantic 
family of sons and daughters. , 

Cousin Peleg Ketcheram was a widower, en- 
gaged for the fifth time; and he was evidently 
considered quite a beau—for even widowers were 
scarce, and invariably engaged. As to a young 
man, such an article would have excited as much 
surprise as any of Barnum’s curiosities. They 
all seemed to be born married. 

Uncle Kit Gildergrass was a good-natured old 
man, who claimed relationship with everybody, 
and somewhat startled Mrs. Northwell by giving 
her a hearty kiss. This seemed to be a way he had; 
and all took it quietly. A bouncing school-girl de- 
posited herself on his lap—‘*‘la! she was sure she 
didn’t mind Uncle Gildergrass!’’—staid spinsters 
received his salutes with a ‘‘nobody cared for 
Uncle Gildergrass!”—but Mrs. Northwell, toward 
whom he appeared irresistibly attracted by her 
youth and beauty, considered him a dangerous 
companion, and begged her husband to ‘keep 
her out of the clutches of that horrid old man!” 

There was a young gentleman too—engaged of 
course; and looking so very sheepish, and con- 
scious, that he reminded one forcibly of Bell in 
“The Inheritance,” with her ‘‘a person in my 
situation.” This was young Grubb Springbottom 
—his father was ‘‘old Grubb.” 

As each one in succession was mentioned, Mrs. 
Northwell would glance at her husband with a 
peculiar look, which had the effect of turning his 
eyes another way; but she whispered, 

“This reminds me exactly of a very old novel 


I once read, called ‘Cherubina;’ in which the 
heroine, @ crazy, romantic individual, sets forth 
to discover the character she has read of, that 
are as familiar as household words. At a ball 
some one points out to her the characters in ‘The 
Children of the Abbey,’ and other books; when 
she finds ‘Amanda’ a great, stout woman, with 
the air of a grenadier—‘ Lady Euphrasia an old 
maid of fifty, and others to correspond.” 

Mr. Northwell looked rather disappointed him- 
self; and began to view things in a different light. 
The ceremony was concluded ; and Henrietta Hig- 
ginbotham was converted into a Pepperworth. 
Uncle Gildergrass commenced with the bride, 
and kissed every one in the room—Mrs. Higgin- 
botham not excepted; relatives: flocked around 
to offer their congratulations; and one spinster 
faltered, ‘may you be happy!” with such visible 
agitation, that Mrs. Northwell concluded she must 
be a disappointed lover of Arault Pepperworth’s. 
That too fascinating man bore off his interesting 
bride to the carriage that awaited them; and the 
guests departed. 

Now that thd Keziah Popperhams, the Kit 
Gildergrasses, and the Peleg Ketcherams had 
been stripped of their fancy trappings, and 
brought down to plain realities, Mr. Northwell 
felt that his family grandeur was like an oil 
painting—a picture that looked best at a dis- 
tance. - On his return, he manifested decided 
symptoms of indifference toward the framed 
parchment; and Mrs. Northwell one day found 
the hitherto-cherished relic in the garret, with 











its face ignominiously turned to the wall. 
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BY JOHN K. HOLMES. 





Frow on thou bright and beauteous River, flow! 

I love thy banks, though here no castle walls 
With ivy hung in gloomy grandeur show, 

To tell how man, the staggering boaster falls— 
No cairns here, whose history recalls 

The olden time, the iron age, where right 
Lay in the cradle. What of that, oh, stream, 

Llove thee still! Here memory’s chain grows bright 
As thou dost stretch afar in all thy glorious might. 


’Tis love that makes the desert doubly dear 

To the rude Arab—the proud Switzer sees 
Grandeur in hoary rocks! Unto his ear 

The avalanche, the foam, the free-born breeze 
Bear music. Be they caves, or trees, 


’Tis the mind’s fancy that doth tint them well; 
Throw over all the softest light, and please 
The wanderer when he comes awhile to dwell 
Where youth has told a tale, and felt the bosom 
swell, 








How have I watched thy waves at even-tide, 

And the light bark that floated o’er thy breast; 
How often marked thee float away in pride 

By fertile banks, toward the boundless West— 
Or where I strayed to take the covert rest, 

Caught the sweet echo that thy murmurs made, 
To feel that Life was not the schoolman’s jest, 

But something which a rapture may invade 
Where iron heels are not, nor castles half decay’d. 


Bright, beauteous River! How the soul awakes 
When on thy banks the weary Pilgrim stands! 
A heart of stone its early haunts forsakes 
To journey far, and praise in other lands. 
Here—my devotion like a pillar stands 
My country !—when I speak of thee, let praise 
Begin, and love conclude my song! No bands— 
No/clanking chains; for Freedom still I’ll raise 
My voice, though weak it be, through all succeeding 
days 
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CHAPTER I. 

‘I po not see my little pet Susan Adams this 
morning,” said Mr. Phillips, a gentleman of some 
sixty years, and a weekly visitant of one of the 
ward schools in the city of New York, and, as he 
spoke, he looked around as if seeking some ob- 
ject. 

‘‘No, neither she nor her sister Mary have 
been present for a week past,” replied Miss 
Wise, the principal instructress. ‘‘ However here 
is a note from them, which came this morning, 
by the hand of one of their little school-mates ; 
an urgent request, you will perceive, sir, for me 
to call on them as soon as the afternoon exercises 
are over. But that will be impdssible, as I shall 
then have a teacher’s meeting to attend.” 

Mr. Phillips, without further parley, offered 
to make the visit in her stead. He was a man 
of tender sympathies and much benevolence of 
heart; and he thought he perceived in the lan- ; 
guage of the note, though penned by a child, ai 
tone of sadness and despondency, not beseeming { 
childhood’s years. 

Mr. Phillips possessed himself of the necessary } 
information for finding the abode of the Adamses, 
and repaired thither without delay. A half dozen 
windings up narrow, dark, dingy, staircases 
brought him to the attic of a miserable lodging- 
house in O—— street. 

As he was about to enter the room, which had 
been described to him as the Adams’ apartment, 
an elderly woman of decent demeanor and slightly 
foreign accent, hearing footsteps approach, ap- 
peared at the door; and in a voice scarcely above 

a whisper, accompanied by a solemn, significant 
shake of the head, said—‘‘too late—too late, 
doctor, all is over!” 





The poor little things took on so when they seen 
their mother was really dead, and didn’t breathe 
no more, that I had much ado to set myself on 
making things decent about here; for although 
Miss Juliet—heaven bless the angel!—always 
keeps matters clean and tidy, yet the blood that 
found its way out of the poor lady’s mouth—for 
lady indeed she was, good sir, not’istanding her 
great poverty—so bespattered everything that 
they must needs all be changed.” 

‘‘T am to understand then,” apostrophized Mr. 
Phillips, while leading his way into the chamber 
of death—‘that the immediate cause of Mrs. 
Adams’ decease was hemorrhage from the lungs?” 

‘Yes, sir, that was it: we didn’t think her so 
near her end, though she has been very poorly, 
and forced to keep her bed for a week or more 
past. But two hours ago, or thereabouts, she 
was seized with such a violent fit of coughing 
that the lungs burst; and she was very soon suf- 
focated—poor, dear lady !—before we could get 
‘the doctor here. I think if he had come when 
Miss Juliet first went after him—but doctors ain’t 
apt to hurry themselves when there isn’t no pay 
in expectation—he could have done something to 
relieve her; and she might have got up again; 
and even if she hadn’t never been able to sew 
any more, might have been a great use and com- 
fort to them little girls—so dutiful and affection- 
ate them children always was to their mother, 
that it delighted one’s heart to see it, sir. I 
always told my little grand-daughter that I wished 
she would take pattern by them—and then, to 
give advice and counsel to Miss Juliet; though— 
dear girl—she never seems to be any way but 
discreet and correct in her conduct. Yetitisa 
very sad thing, sir, for a young woman of Miss 
Juliet’s age to be deprived of her mother; par- 





Mr. Phillips comprehended that he had been 


mistaken for a physician ; and hastened to unde- ‘ 


ceive the woman, by informing her that he had ! Miss Juliet is. 
‘ young girl to look well; because there’s so many 


called on the part of Miss Wise. 


ticularly if she be the comely-looking person that 
It is so dangerous, sir, for a poor 


“Oh, yes, sir, I know how it is, my little grand- { { unprincipled men, who, for their own self-grati- 











daughter carried the note to the mistress this ; ‘ fication, make no scruple of taking advantage of 
morning; and mayhap, sir, you would know the } i her unprotected and friendless situation. I think 
little girls—Mary and Susan—if you be one of ; ‘her mother had many pangs of heart in view of 
the gentlemen as looks to the schools.” ; this thing; for since doing that great job of sew- 

‘* Yes, I know them; and very sweet children ‘i ing for the Californians—which wore her dow? so 
they are too,” was the rejoinder. $ dreadfully—and the disappointment they caused 


“Well, they’m gone down below to my room. : her, and things all together worrying on her mind 
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so—I have hearn her frequently talk about it, as 
though she felt that she was not long for this 
world. As to matter of looks, one would hardly 
thought when she came to this lodging, eight or 
nine months ago, as might be, that she could live 
along even te this time. Howsever, that was just 
after she had received news of the death of her 
only son, her last prop and hope, who took a 
fever at one of them sickly places where vessels 
sometimes stop to get water and provisions, when 
making that long voyage round toCalifornia. It 
is a sorrowful thing, sir; but many of them young 
men who have gone off there to seek their for- 
tune, and like Mr. Henry Adams, to get some- 
thing to support their poor mother and sisters 
with, find their grave before they even reach the 
El Dorado, as it is called. And again, many of 
them live to send home great treasures of gold 
to their friends; some of them as don’t exactly 
need it. But that is the way of life, sir, clouds 
and darkness for some, sunshine and rain for 
others. Although the last arrival brought golden 
intelligence to some, it brought sorrow and dark- 
ness to this family, sir, Mr. Henry Adams was 
an extraordinary good young man—and hand- 
some to look at, they say—and was no less doted 
on by his mother and sisters, than he was on his 
part devoted to them. So you see, sir, his loss 
must have been a great blow.” 

“The Californians—to whom you, madam, 
alluded a few moments since, as having given 
Mrs. Adams employment—are they friends of 
the family?” inquired Mr. Phillips. 

«“«Why—no, sir—not exactly—that is to say, 
they’m not relations; but they’m old towns- 
people, that used to know one another before 
Mr. Adams broke, and moved here from the east- 
ward. They’m folks as wasn’t then in as good 
circumstances as Mr. Adams was; and as one 
time and another he had done the Swifts a good } 
turn, Mrs. Adams, when she hearn Mr. Swift had 
come back from California with half a million of 


is a very trifling sum, sir, to support four persons 
on a week; and out of that, to lay by three-quar- 
ters for room-rent. So, as I said, Mrs. Adams 
went to the Swifts, and asked them if they could 
give her something to do in a more profitable 
way than shirt and collar making. As it hap- 
pened they had great lots of sewing to do, as you 
may imagine, sir, for they was fixing off the three 
boys and two youngest little girls to go to board- 
ing-school. Then Mr. and Mrs. Swift, and the 
two elder daughters was going to travel all over 
everywhere hereabouts, and when they had seen 
everything in America—all the railroads, and 
canals, and waterfalls, and the White House at 
Washington, and all such things—they was then 
going abroad into other parts of the world. 
Well, sir, the preparations for all these things 
required a deal of clothes.” Here the speaker 
stopped for breath: and then resumed. ‘You 
must know that there was a great many rich 
ladies living at the hotel as well as Mrs. Swift; 
and they each one had some poor folks to pro- 
pose to her, who would do her sewing at a right 
cheap rate; mere nothing, as that lady said, be- 
cause they considered even that would be better 
than working for the shirt stores. So Mrs. Swift 
told Mrs. Adams, if she would do her work on 
the same terms that these other sewing-women 
had offered to, she, for old acquaintance sake, 
would prefer to give itto her. Accordingly Mrs. 
Adams and Miss Juliet threw up their shirt work 
and undertook the job. Then after she and Miss 
Juliet had sewed steadily on, almost night and 
day for six weeks, and made a great lot of gar- 
ments, they went off without paying her a dollar.” 

“Went off without paying her!” exclaimed 
Mr. Phillips—*‘ how so?” 

“«Why, you see, sir, that Mrs. Adams and Miss 
Juliet carried home every Saturday night the 
garments they had made during the week; and 
when they got to the hotel—which was generally 
pretty late in the evening, for they had a long 





dollars, or thereabout, and was living with all his 


{way to walk, and heavy bundles to carry—the 


family at that great hotel on Broadway, thought } Swifts was always in the great drawing-room, 
she would call on them, and revive old acquaint- i amusing themselves with dancing, cards, and all 
anceship; and let them know all her misfortunes; } that, and couldn’t be disturbed. So it was on the 
and see if they couldn’t give her and Miss Juliet } Saturday night preceding the Monday morning 
some sewing to do, that would be more profitable ‘ that they had arranged to leave; and not'istand- 
than making gentlemen’s shirts and collars for {ing they knowed they was going, they didn't 
them stores—why, you wouldn’t believe, sir—for ‘take no pains to see Mrs. Adams, nor let her 
I don’t suppose you buy your shirts at such a know nothing about it; but left a billet with one 
wery cheap rate—how little pay them as makes ; of the ladies in the house for her, telling her 
them gits. Indeed, sir, Mrs. Adams and Miss ! that they couldn’t possibly come into such a dis- 
Juliet—after keeping the needle going inces- {agreeable out of the way place as where she 
santly from morning’s dawn till late at night— ‘lived, but would see that her bill was settled 
wasn’t able both together, though being right { when they returned to the city, which—God wil- 
handy with the needle, to take in but a dollar ; ling—would be in the course of some six or seven 
and three-quarters from Monday morning to ‘ weeks; that as to the work she then had on hand, 
Saturday night. And a dollar and three-quarters ‘it being for the children as was at boarding-school, 
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they didn’t think it a matter to wait for it to be 
done. So poor Mrs. Adams was thrown into 
great disappointment and distress at not getting 
her money when she had finished her job. But 
them people as is very rich, sir, and always has 
plenty of money in hand, never seem to take into 
consideration but what the poor can live just as 
well without any in hand, as they can with their 
plenty.” 

‘*What was the amount of Mrs. Adams’ bill 
against Mrs. Swift?” inquired Mr. Phillips. 

“Eighteen dollars, sir. I must tell you that 
she didn’t take up her pay from week to week, 
because she knowed it would be all safe with 
them, and to have such a nice large sum come in 
all at once, she thought would make her feel 
quite aforehand. It was not a very wise thing, 
perhaps, and at the end couldn’t but bring the 
matter all the same. For to support them along, 
she had to draw in that nice little bit of earning 
of them two children, which she was laying by 
agin the time when they would need their, fitting 
out to go into the school as teachers—the occu- 
pation that Mrs. Adams and Miss Juliet, ever 
since Mr. Henry’s death, have been striving so 
hard, and laboring so diligentiy, almost night and 
day, to fit them for. Because, sir, they meant it 
shouldn’t be with them children, as it was with 
Miss Juliet when she wanted to be a teacher; 
and was refused for not having received her 
bringing up and education in a public school. 
They’m the most industrious children I ever saw 
in my life. Why, if you’d believe it, sir, them 
little girls, ever since they moved to this place, 
have earned a shilling a piece, week in and week 
out, besides going every day to school. Come 
into this room when you might, you would always 
see them down by their rag-basket sewing away 
as fast as they could make their little fingers fly. 
Then you never would hear them teazing their 
mother either, to let them go and play around 
with the other children. And though it seems 
hard for little ones to be always working, and 
never take a minute’s time to join in the glees 
and frolics so natural to their young days, yet on 
the whole, I think it is better for them than to 
spend their out o’ school hours running at large 
in the streets, where they see and hear so much 
that is pernicious and corrupting to their tender 
minds. I often tell my grand-daughter that I 
wish she would take pattern by them little girls, 
and not worry me so much to be playing in the 
streets the minute she is out o’ schoo) And her 
grandfather too is so wishful to keep her away 
from the bad she learns there, that he offers if 
she will only stay in the house, and sew rags for 
him like the little Adamses girls, to give her six- 
pence more a week than he pays them—my hus- 
band is the carpet weaver that you see, sir, down 


> 





below in the basement of this house; and who 
ever since they came into this lodging, has em- 
ployed them little girls to sew rags for him; as 
I’ve already said, 1 believe. Well then, sir, after 
Mrs. Adams’ disappointment in getting her money 
from the Californians, there was no way to do but 
for her and Miss Juliet to go and hunt up work 
agin at the shirt stores; though they had thought 
never to try it no more; but with that eighteen 
dollars coming in from the Swifts to keep ’em 
along awhile, to endeavor to get into some more 
profitable line o’ business. So two—three—let’s 
see—June now—yes; three weeks ago it was 
then, just as that spell of cold wet weather come 
on, Mrs Adams and Miss Juliet had to go out on 
this business of hunting up work; and they was 
out all day long in the wet near upon a week— 
for when folks is out o’ money they can’t wait 
for sunny days—and that’s how Mrs. Adams, sir, 
come by this dreadful cold which she has suffered 
so much with, and which has now at last brought 
her to her death-bed.” 

‘‘Had Mrs. Adams relations do you know, 
madam?” inquired Mr. Phillips. 

‘*Why—no, sir, I believe not any very near 
relations; that is, ’ve never hearn talk of any; 
and if she had, since she has moved away from 
the eastern part of the world there, where she 
was born and brought up, it seems as if they had 
lost sight of her, as ’twere. ’Tisn’t when folks 
has become poor, sir, and can’t no more be the 
people they once was, that they’m apt to be 
looked up by their friends and acquaintances. 
And now, sir, very like you’d be disposed to see 
the little girls, and Miss Juliet, who’m gone 
down below into my apartment; and I’ll go and 
bring them if you please.” 

‘*No, madam, with your permission I prefer 
seeing them where they now are.” 

Mr. Phillips followed this worthy woman down 
to her half subterranean abode, and as his eye 
glanced around this humble domicil, whose treble 
appropriation was that of manufactory, dormi- 
tory, and domestic menage, he admired it no less 
for its air of cleanliness, than for its provision of 
homely comforts, and thought within himself how 
much more estimable was the combination of 
virtue and rags—poverty and beneficence—than 
mountains of gold and a heart callous to a fellow 
creature’s woes. 

Seated on a rude stool, partly concealed behind 
the loom which the old weaver was industriously 
plying, Mr. Phillips beheld a young woman of 
singular beauty and loveliness, whom he at once 
understood to be Miss Juliet Adams. The two 
little girls‘-were on the ground on either side, 
with their faces buried in their hands on their 
sister’s knee, and weeping in silence, while often 
the sister would dry off her own tears, and 
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tenderly imprint a soothing kiss on the brow of 
the one and the other. 

Mr. Phillips sat sometime a witness to the sub- 
dued grief of these friendless ones, till feeling it 
unfitting to obtrude upon such profound sorrow, 
he at length rose, and requesting the weaver and 
his dame to leave to him all arrangements for 
the obsequies of Mrs. Adams, took his departure; 
slipping at the same time a bright yellow piece 
into the hand of the latter, for the procurance of 
some refreshments; which the wasted forms and 
wan countenances of the three young mourners 
indicated immediate necessity. 

Ere the elapse of much time from Mr. Phillips’ 
absence from this scene of bitterness, Miss Wise, 
having been apprized by that gentleman of the 
sad event, called to offer her condolence; and 
saying that she had been commissioned by Mr. 
Phillips to provide the orphans with a suitable 
wardrobe for the mournful occasion, ordered 
a@ young woman to accompany her to take the 
necessary measures for two entire suits for the 
three. 

Then soon came a man with plummet and rule, 
to take the dimensions of the little narrow house; 
and make the requisite appointments for the 
closing scene—that of committing dust to dust, 
and ashes to ashes. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue following day, at an early hour, Mr. Phil- 
lips was at this humble lodging, tendering his 
sympathies to the bereaved; whom he found 
gathered around the lifeless remains of their 
parent—the one being in the world whose bosom 
had ever been the repository of their complaints, 
whether of griefs or of wrongs; but which was 
now hushed in death, silent and unresponsive to 
their moanings. 

Mr. Phillips thought proper to endeavor soon 
to divert them from their tears, and began by 
caressing his pet—as he was wont to call her— 
little Susan, the youngest, a fascinating child of 
seven years of age. 

*‘And you read, write, and cipher, my little 
one, do you not?” 

“T read, sir, and cipher some; but I do not 
write yet. I’m going to begin right away; that 
is, I was going to; but now I can’t go to school 


was sent from here yesterday morning to Miss 
Wise?” 

‘*No, sir, my sister Mary wrote it the evening 
before, while sister Juliet was gone to carry home 
the shirts; and ma told her what to say.” 

‘“‘Then your sister Mary knows how to write 
very well; if it was she who wrote that note.” 

“Yes, sir; but she has been learning almost 
two years. She began before brother Henry . 
went away; when sister Juliet used to teach us.” 

‘*Have you ever taught a school?” asked Mr. 
Phillips—seizing the opening for changing the 
conversation from one to the other—in addressing 
himself to Miss Adams. 

“No, sir; but until my brother Henry’s death, 
my little sisters were taught by my mother and 
myself. Since that period they have been to the 
public school.” 

‘‘As you appear to have had some experience 
in teaching, as well as in many other considera- 
tions seem well calculated for a teacher in a select 
school, may I ask, Miss Adams, why you did not 
on your brother’s decease turn your attention to 
that occupation, instead of the one you have been 
following of late?” 

‘Indeed, sir, that would have been a much 
more agreeable one to me; and I felt within 
myself that I could fill that capacity, conse- 
quently my mother and I made great exertions 
to obtain for me the situation as teacher either 
in a school, or as governess in a private family. 
But as I had then scarcely entered my sixteenth 
year, I was for the latter situation considered 
too young and inexperienced. Besides, music 
being generally an essential branch required of 
a private teacher, I was on that account unquali- 
fied to fill that station; because of late years, 
ever since my father’s misfortunes, which made 
it necessary that my mother’s instrument should 
be sold, I had had so little opportunity for keep- 
ing up the practice of it, that I had nearly lost 
all the knowledge I ever possessed. Then as to 
the other situation, that of teacher in a school, 
it was the one which, with my brother’s assist- 

ance, I was fitting myself for. But in conse- 
quence of not having been to a school since my 
father’s decease, which occurred soon after our 
removal to this city, about five years ago, I was 
unknown in any of the schools; therefore could 





get no certificate of qualifications from those 


any more; because I shall not have anywhere to { sources; and no one would take me on trial, for 


live any more.” 

**Not have anywhere to live any more! What 
makes you think that, my child?” 

“Why, sir, sister Juliet can’t keep a house for 
us all alone.” 

“Did she say she could not do that?” 

“No, sir; but I think she could not.” 


‘ 





‘ 


any remuneration, other than instruction in some 
one or two branches that I might require. 
**T was unable to accept any offer of this kind; 


for my mother’s health had received such a shock 
from the afflicting event of my brother’s death, 
that she began now to be unfit to take care 
of herself even, much less of my two little 
“Did your sister Juliet write the note that sisters. This prostration continued for some 
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nine or ten weeks; at the end of which period, 
finding the funds that brother Henry had left with 
us very nearly exhausted, we were obliged to 
leave the very comfortable upper part of a house 
which we then occupied, sell off all the goods we 
could spare, and remove to these lodgings.” 

**You spoke, Miss Adams, of your brother 
having left funds with you on his departure for 
California. May I inquire, if you please, how 
long he had assumed the family’s support?” 

‘+ Ever since the period of my father’s decease, 
sir. He would permit my mother to make no 
exertions whatever in the way of business; and 
he never would have left us till he saw us with a 
comfortable provision for the future, had he not 
a few weeks previous to his departure been 
thrown out of business, by the failure of that 
large mercantile house—perhaps you may have 
known them, sir, G. W. & S. P—— & —, in 
which he held the situation of accountant. And 
as several of the young men who had had em- 
ployment in the same establishment—also out, 
of business—were going to seek fortunes in the 
El Dorado, he was induced to join them; more 
with the hope and expectation, sir, of elevating 
our condition than of making it worse.” 

*‘ How long had your brother been absent when 
you heard of his decease?” gently inquired Mr. 
Phillips. 

‘‘Several months, sir: the first letter, written 
by one of his companions, to inform us of the 
event, never reached us.” 

“I think then he must have been among the 
earliest emigrants to that country.” 

‘¢‘He was, sir, among the very first.” 

**What was his age, permit me to ask?” 

‘He had just attained twenty-three years, sir, 
at the time of his death.” 

«There was then some considerable difference 
between his and your age.” 

“¢Yes, sir; my mother buried two sons between 
my brother Henry and myself, also one between 
myself and sister Mary.” 

Now came the painful task to Mr. Phillips, of 
apprizing the orphans that four o’clock of the 
following day, had been fixed upon as the hour 
when they must yield to the grave the object 
who had hitherto constituted their sunlight of 
life; and he then took his leave; hot, however, 
without first imparting to them the knowledge 
of his very benevolent design—that of taking 
them all with him to his country place for a few 
weeks, immediately that the funeral ceremonies 
should be over. 

The appointed day and hour for the sad solemni- 
ties came round—for the orphans too soon alas! 
A little before the time specified for the assem- 
blage to take place, came slowly driving up to 
the B—— street church a hearse, followed by 





two carriages; the first the very splendid private 
equipage of Mr. Phillips, bearing himself and 
the young mourners; the second a more humble 
one, bearing the honest weaver, his kind-hearted 
dame, and their little grand-daughter. 

Wisely had Mr. Phillips advised that the final 
leave-taking by the orphans of their mother 
should be in the privacy of the chamber, before 
the removal of the body into the coffin; for oh! 
that agonizing moment, the Jas¢ look; and that 
too of your mother. Who that.has ever passed 
through this soul-harrowing trial, but can com- 
prehend the intensity of the sufferings of the 
deeply sensible Juliet Adams, and her two ten- 
derly devoted little sisters, on taking the last look 
of their mother!—and to them, not alone of their 
mother was it, but of the only friend and recog- 
nizing kindred they had upon earth. Heart- 
rending indeed was the scene! With Miss Juliet 
it seemed as if nature, over-taxed, had failed to 
sustain her. Her usual fortitude gave way, and 
she sank senseless to the ground. The littie ones 
cried in the bitterness of their young hearts, that 
‘they could not have their mother shut up in the 
coffin and taken away from them.” But alas! that 
man of sombre countenance and solemn profes- 
sion—the undertaker—knows too well his inex- 
orable duty to heed; and he proceeded to it 
without much delay, or what by him was consi- 
dered loss of time. 

The number that congregated to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the very estimable, though 
of late obscure Mrs. Adams, was small—very 
small. But a few there were; and those few 
joined tearfully with the mourning ones during 
the performance of the very beautiful and in- 
imitably solemn burial service of the Episcopal 
church, to whose faith Mrs. Adams had for many 
years been attached; and upon whose services 
she had, whenever her health permitted, been an 
attendant. ’ 

A mahogany coffin, furnished with a plate, upon 
which was inscribed the following :—*“ Died, June 
7th, 18—, aged forty-two years and five months, 
Mary Emerson, wife of Samuel Adams”—enclosed 
the remains of her who in view of the grave, had 
no other hope than that of being borne thither by 
the hospital hearse, encased in an unplaned deal 
box, and unattened by kindred or acquaintances; 
and although past being sensible herself to the 
gratification of an entombment in Greenwood by 
the side of her husband, yet jt was an unspeak- 
able one to her surviving children to discover that 
Mr. Phillips had taken care that this should be 
done. 


CHAPTER III. 
A coragovs June sunset had left a rosy west, 
which blending with the soft light of a crescent 
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moon, shed a halo of beauty over the landscape 
in the distance, and immediately surrounding 
Phillipston house, its charms enhanced yet by 
the music of the innumerable songsters which 
inhabit its groves, bowers, and parterres; and as 
Mr. Phillips’ carriage, on the evening of the day 
of Mrs. Adams’ burial, wound round the spacious 
avenues in its approach to his splendid mansion, 
this scene, which should have been in harmony 
with everything good and lowly, nevertheless fell 
harshly and discordant on the grieved spirits and 
broken hearts of the young mourners. They had 
left their mother behind them in the cold grave! 
The west should not have thrown up its rosy 
light; there should have been a dusky cloud 
spread out there. The noble Hudson, then tran- 
quil as a mirror, should have been ruffled and 
disturbed, and dashed rudely against the banks 
along which threaded their road. The birds 
should have warbled out their vespers and earlier 
gone to rest. The moon should have veiled her 


half-sided face, and concealed her gentle glances. 
The benign and kind-hearted Mr. Phillips should 
have been less assiduous in his efforts to soothe 
and beguile them from their sorrows; and Mrs. 
Phillips should not have opened her door to them 
with that air of cordiality, tenderly folding each 
one in her arms, and giving her an affectionate 


kiss. But no; the harmonies of nature—sym- 
pathies of soul—benignities of heart—although 
discordant in the first moments of grief, are 
salutary and good; albeit ’tis time alone can be 
the assauger of human woes. 

The young Adams’, after rising from the almost 
sumptuous table which had been some time in 
readiness for them—partaken slightly of however 
on their part, for the heart swollen with grief 
leaves little inclination for “food—were led by 
Mrs. Phillips herself up the grand staircase to 
the second floor, and through a long corridor 
which conducted to one of tne wings of the house, 
containing two fine large rooms, besides several 
small ones appropriated to the linen presses, &c. 

“This, my children,” said Mrs. Phillips— 
opening the door of the first room attained at 
the end of the passage—‘‘is yours so long as 
you stay at Phillipston; and this’”—opening a 
door connecting the two large rooms—‘‘is Mrs. 
Wells’. She is a very kind, affectionate woman, 
and being near, you can always call on her when 
anything is the matter.” Then bidding each one 
an affectionate good night, she told them that they 
need not rise in the morning until Mrs. Wells 
aroused them to make preparations for break- 
fast; which they would take with her in her own 
sitting-room. 

Mrs. Wells was, as Mre. Phillips said, a very 
good, respectable woman, of about thirty-five or 
six years, and lived at Phillipston in the capacity 





of housekeeper, or rather general superintendent 
of the place during the cold months, which the 
family always passed in town. This worthy 
woman knew well how to sympathize with the 
young Adamses in their bereavement and desola- 
tion, for she had once possessed a house and 
home of her own, and two fond children; but all 
were now swept away, and she stood, as it were, 
alone in the world. 

The following morning, previous to Mr. Phil- 
lips’ departure for the city, as was his daily cus- 
tom, he went into Mrs. Wells’ sitting-room and 
gave the young orphans a kind greeting, Ad- 
dressing Miss Juliet particularly, he informed her 
that he was going to town, and purposed calling 
at the lodgings in O street; and if she 
approved, he would advise that all things there 
should be given over to their good friend the 
weaver’s wife; who, doubtless, would be able 
either to make use of them herself, or dispose 
of them to her advantage. At the same time, if 
there were any particular articles she wished to 
retain, and would designate them, he would see 
that they were put in safe keeping. 

She thanked him handsomely, saying the pro- 
position was one agreeable to her, and that there 
was but one article she desired to keep. This 
was a small trunk containing a few relics of her 
deceased father and brother; and to which she 
had yesterday added those she wished to pre- 
serve of her mother. 

Little Susan said she should like to keep her 
brothers, if she could—and then added, ‘‘never 
mind, it is no matter; she supposed they would 
die before long, and she wouldn’t like to see 
them die.” 

As Mr. Phillips looked a somewhat wild in- 
quiry to know what the child meant by having 
her “brothers kept,” Miss Juliet, blushing 
slightly at the exposition of this singular idea 
of her little sister’s, explained to him that it 
was only a rose tree set in a green box, which 
her brother Henry had bought for her two or 
three years ago; and which she bad always 
called Henry; and that to the three little shoots 
which had sprung up from its roots, she had 
likewise given the names Samuel, James, and 
Charles, after her other deceased brothers. 

Mr. Phillips, patting her on the head and 
smiling at the incongruence of the whimsy, 
assured little Susan that her rose tree should be 
kept for her. He then told Miss Juliet that if 
she further approved, he would leave an order 
that, in case the Swifts on their return to the 
city, should think it a matter worthy their con- 
sideration to settle the bill she had against them, 
for it to be paid to the weaver’s wife. ‘‘ For,” said 
he, ‘‘I think you would not care to receive the 
money from them, since it would seem to you 
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almost like taking the price of your mother’s 
life.” 

Miss Juliet’s heart responded to bursting to 
this generous sentiment; and drying her eyes 
from the tears which flowed profusely, placed 
her signature to the order. He then proposed 
that she should take her little sisters and go and 
sit awhile with Mrs. Phillips, who would doubt- 
less find them some kind of entertainment ;—and 
then, by-and-bye, to take a stroll around the 
park—that it was very pleasant, and possessed 
many retreats which they would find very agree- 
able. After this, he bade them good morning, 
and started for the city. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Some time had passed since the orphans went 
to Phillipston, during which they had been deli- 
cately left by themselves, till at length Miss 
Juliet began to feel uneasy; her sense of the 
propriety and fitness of things, intimating that 
such an utter abandon to sorrew should not much 
longer be indulged in, either by herself or little 
sisters; and she was cogitating in her mind 
various methods for broaching this to her kind 
benefactors—when one day a bustle of prepara- 
tions seemed going on in the sewing room; get- 
ting ready, as Mrs. Wells informed her, for their 
seamstress to come and make up clothes for Mr. 
Henry, who was in California. 

‘Is he coming home?” inquired Miss Adams. 

**No, Miss; they are to be sent out to him by 
the ship that is to sail on the . 

‘Will there be much sewing to do?” was the 
next question. 

«Yes, Miss, there will be a great deal to do; 
there are a great many garments to make.” 

This intelligence relieved Juliet’s mind much, 
and her countenance actually brightened up at 
it; for she surmised that she and her sisters could 
at once make themselves useful. Thelittle girls, 
she thought—with her instruction and fitting— 
could do the hemming of the shirts, handker- 
chiefs, and much else of the like sewing; and as 
for herself, she was sure she would be able to do 
any portion of it as wellas the seamstress. And 
full of the ardor which a spirit of independence 
incites, she sought Mrs. Phillips and expressed 
her wishes according to the foregoing. They were 
met by this amiable lady with a gentle acquies- 
cence, but in a manner, however, entirely de- 
void of gratification at the proposition for them 
to be doing something. So delicate was this 
lady’s mind, and so careful was she, lest their 
peace should be disturbed by imagining that 
they were becoming burdensome, 

Some weeks from this period had passed off 
at Phillipton house unmarked by incident of any 
kind, even that of the reception of letters from 





the far distant shores of the Pacific; which when 
they did arrive, never failed to raise up some- 
thing of a commotion, or emotion as it might be; 
when, very late one Sunday evening, as Mrs. 
Phillips sat engaged in devotional reading, in the 
drawing-room—quite distant from her sleeping 
apartment, where Mr. Phillips had been some 
time slumbering, for it was his custom to retire 
early—a violent tug at the great bell—hung for 
night use only—sounded its peals through the 
house, and along the hall, startling the lady with 
such fearful apprehensions of danger, that she 
was sinking to the ground when she felt herself 
folded within the arms of a man, who accom- 
panied the embrace by the exclamations, ‘oh, 
my mother! my mother! it is you—it is really 
yourself, you are alive!” 

Anon, every one in the house was upon his 
feet—for all the domestics save the porter had 
gone to rest—the dog set to barking—the cocks 
to crowing, and the horses to neighing; all were 
consternated, all were bewildered, and believed 
not that they saw a reality in the form of Mr. 
Henry Phillips, but that they were beholding his 
apparition. 

«sWhat is the matter?” was the interroga- 
tory with which Miss Adams, throwing open the 
door, hailed Mrs. Wells, as that lady was on her 
return to her bed. 

‘‘Mr. Henry has come home from California,” 
was the astounding information. 

““Mr. Henry come home!” was ejaculated in 
return. 

That was enough for Juliet Adams, whose 
quick sensibilities threw instantaneously upon 
the canvass the contrasting pictures of her own 
family’s sorrows in the loss of their Henry, and 
the Phillips family’s joys in the welcoming home 
of theirs. She uttered not another word. Her 
heart filled to bursting, she retired to bed; not 
however to sleep but to weep. 

Several days previous to the event above- 
mentioned, the completion and packing up of 
Mr. Henry’s wardrobe ready for shipment had 
been brought about. The seamstress had gone 
her way, and the Adams had been again entirely 
at leisure; and Juliet began sensibly to feel 
making a useless waste of their time, although 
they by no means spent it in idleness, for each 
and all were assiduous in their application to 
books: Juliet in acquiring knowledge and im- 
parting instruction to her little sisters, and they 
on their part in receiving it from her. 

During their residence at Phillipston these 
three sisters had been much in the habit of strol- 
ling hand in hand around the park—for nature 
had created them enthusiasts in the beauties of 
her works—and innumerable were the objects 
therein inviting them to the indulgence of this 
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enthusiasm. Not even when the sewing for Mr. 
Henry was going on, were they permitted by Mrs. 
Phillips to sit plying the needle after the hour 
of four o’clock in the afternoon; and particular 
care was taken by that kind-hearted lady, that 
the little ones should by no means at any time 
sit steadily fixed down; to aveid which, she 
devised frequent interruptions, by sending for 
them to come, now, and assist her in feeding her 
birds; and now, to pluck off the dry leaves from 
her plants; and again, to accompany her to 
gather some fruit. 

All this while, Juliet and her sisters had not 
only spent a part of their afternoons and even- 
ings in a secluded elysium—as it seemed to them 
—which they had happily discovered in their 
rambles, but since then had there, with their 
books, passed most of their mornings also, till 
they had now become almost wonted to the place, 
as with the feeling of its being their own private 
little house; for no foot save theirs had for a long 
time seemed to have set there an intrusive step. 

Diverging from one of the broad avenues, was 
a footpath leading for some distance through a 
thicket of firs and junipers, extending to the 
verge of the bank where the Hudson threw up a 
small cove of most picturesque outlines. The 
arm which put ont, forming this inlet, was a 
gentle slope to the water’s edge; and almost at 
the extremity, was a natural terrace embowered 
with primroses and woodbine; the profuse and 
natural undergrowth of the majestic beech, 
chesnut, and maple, with which that point of 
land was thickly wooded. 

Here in this sweet spot, screened from human 
ken, Juliet loved to shut herself up with her little 
world—her sisters Mary and Susan—and dream! 
poor girl; she had no dream !—and think of her 
Tost ones, and gaze mentally upon a vacant 
future. 

It was on a lovely evening ere dusky night 
had yet closed in, as Juliet Adams and her 
sisters were sitting—as they were wont—in their 
bower of roses and woodbine, chatting upon their 
one and ever sad theme—when suddenly a splash- 
ing of water was heard, and the working of 
oars as of a boat approaching—another instant 
and it had rounded the point and was full before 
them. 

A gentleman—apparently not yet thirty, of 
manly form and elegant height, dark, wavy hair, 
and profusion of black whiskers—was the in- 
truder into this retreat. 





part was equally at a loss whether to take her 
sisters by the hand and retire, or fasten her eyes 
upon a book which she held half-open in her 
hand, and engage in its perusal. Another turn 
of thought, and she had decided on the former 
course, and was making the motion to rise, when, 
gallant as a knight of the olden time, this gentle- 
man leaped upon the shore and bowed to her 
gracefully, entreating her not to regard his 
appearance in that place as contemplated imperti- 
nence: nothing being further from his expecta- 
tions than falling upon such a group of female 
loveliness. ‘‘ And now, dear lady,” he said, ‘all I 
ask is to be permittted to retire the way whither 
I came, with the assurance of your gracious for- 
giveness for this unintentional molestation.” 
Having said this, the gentleman leaped again 
into his skiff and rowed rapidly away. 

Juliet sat for some little time silent and con- 
templative: then rising rather quickly, took her 
sisters by the hand and bent her way homeward. 

Never perhaps since Juliet’s deprivation of 
all that constituted her social world—her brother 
and mother—had she felt so deeply her debar- 
rence from interchange of thought. and senti- 
ment with congenial spirits—those whom she 
could with freedom unbosom and speak her heart 
to—as at the present moment. She had received 
a tender of civilities from one evidently ignorant 
of her poverty, and this made her feel as though 
she had been looked upon with a regard only to 
herself; and this, again, made her feel like herself 
—as she had not done since those happy days 
ere bereft of her brother Henry. Never, there- 
fore, had she experienced so keenly her iso- 
lation from kindred and bosom socialities. And 
long did she sit silently indulging the train of 
sweet memories it called up to her mind. Now 
the family—after the decease of her father— 
would be grouped around their quiet little tea- 
table in their snug parlor, on street, in the 
enjoyment of home chit-chat; when brother 
Henry said this, and said that—did this, and did 
that—when another one said this, and said that 
—did this, and did that—at all which, Mary and 
Susan laughed gleesomely—and ma was pleased 
and laughed also. Then still farther back—ere 
death had walked into their door, and misfor- 
tune’s blight had settled on their hearth—wou'd 
come up scenes connected with their affluent 
home, of hospitality, pleasure, and mirth, amid 
which, her father—tender, affectionate, and soul- 
ful—presided as dignifiedly as solicitously. Here 


The parties, equally surprised, remained for; would she be sitting upon that loved parent's 


some moments alike immoveable. The gentleman } 
seemed to be hesitating whether to push off } 
shore and row away again, or whether to advance } 
and solicit pardon for the intrusion, which he > 


knee—then chatting by his side while on a 
bright, sunny morning taking a stroll round the 
garden—at which times would her brother 
always have ready some prank to play upon her 


perceived it evidently was. And Juliet on her ’ —pursuing, and pursuing, until gently chided by 
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that doatingly fond one. Many of these by-gone 
scenes, and forever departed joys and objects, 
came vividly before her, till her rapt spirit had 
nearly forgotten to mourn them as such. But 
at length, slowly as painfully, does this bright ; 
ideality withdraw from the vision, and stealthily 
creeps along to replace it the cloudy present— 
the dark future—the bitter reality—doneness of 
heart. 

“Don’t you think that gentleman was very 
handsome who came rowing up to our arbor this 
morning, sister Juliet?” asked Mary, after they 
had retired to their room, and were making 
preparations for bed—and then added, in the 
sweetest innocenc, without waiting for a reply, 
that she thought him very handsome indeed; for 
he had such beautiful dark hair, and large, 
dark, pleasant-looking eyes; ‘‘just like brother 
Henry’s, don’t you think so, sister?” 

‘Brother Henry was very fine-looking; but I 
do not like to have him compared with others, 
sissy.” 

“Do you think he knew we were three 
sisters?” 

‘¢ He said that he did not.” 

‘*Do gentlemen like him always mean what 
they say? Ma used to tell us that they did 
not.” 

“Not always, sissy. But I think that gentle- 
man meant what he said.” 

‘¢Why do you think so, sister?” 

“Because ‘tis only truth that makes the soul 
beam from the eyes, however much the manner 
may have the air of sincerity.” 

“«T wonder where he came from, do not you, 
sister?” 

“Oh, he is probably from the city—a visitor 
in the neighborhood somewhere—very likely from 
the other side of the river. Now let us to bed, 
sissy, and go to sleep. See, Susan is asleep 
already.” And affectionately imprinting a kiss 
on the snowy brow of the little thing, she laid 
herself down; but sleep did not early fall upon 
her eyelids that night. 


CHAPTER V. 

‘«Wuere is Mr. Henry Phillips?” asked little 
Susan of Mrs. Wells, while they were breakfast- 
ing on the following morning; then added, with 
her usual naivete, that she would like very much 











to see him; for she wished to see if he looked 
like her brother Henry; and ended by wondering } 
where he had been all the time since his return } 
from California. 

Mrs. Wells satisfied her childish curiosity by } 
informing her that he had been in the city attend- ; 
ing to his business—that he was, however, out at } 
Phillipston this foregoing afternoon, and whether } 


he returned to town, or spent the night thereat, 
she did not know. She rather thought he went 
back to the city, as he liked to attend the places 
of amusement; but assured the little girl that 
when he next came to Phillipston she would take 
pains that she should have an introduction to 
the gentleman with whom she was so desirous of 
an acquaintance. 

The morning was sunny and bright. The 
flower-beds which studded here and there the 
lawns surrounding Phillipston house like so 
many clusters of gems in a girdle, were never 80 
gay. The zephyrs, light and gentle, wafted forth 
never so rich a fragrance. The birds sang never 
so sweetly. Nature was in her gayest dress. 

The ever pensive young mourners, instinctively 
imbibing the inspiration breathing forth from 
everything around and about them, were early 
on tip-toe for their roseate alcove on the shore 
of the Hudson. But early as they were, another, 
fired by the same inspiration to sympathize with, 
and drink in this beauteous joy of universal 
nature, had preceded them, and was already an 
occupant of the favorite retreat. 

Mr. Henry Phillips had now so arranged and 
disposed of his business in town—making Cali- 
fornia shipments and what not—that he had 
been able to pass the previous night at Phillips- 
ton, the first since that of his arrival from the 
Pacific; and in the course of the evening—made 
a very long one—which was spent in home chit- 
chat with his father and mother, who, while 
bringing up for his information the many events 
that had come round, and incidents that had 
occurred during his absence—such as the mar- 
riage of this friend, the decease of that, the 
broken down fortunes of the other—brought at 
last the story of the Adams’ family, and to which 
he seemed to listen with breathless interest; his 
heart warming during its relation with such 
intense enthusiasm, that ere the closing period, 
he had started to his feet with the exclamation 
—‘‘I knew—I knew something was the matter 
here! And, dear mother, I thought it was you; 
and to acknowledge the plain truth—for you all 
wondered so at my coming home in good health, 
as I was, and the gold amassing as fast as we 
could desire—it was nothing in the world but 
that which brought me”—and, thought he, this 
explains the group that I, not stumbled, but 
rowed in upon this evening. 

‘‘Nothing but what?” inquired both his father 
and mother, in one breath. 

This interrogatory from his parents, put in 
their usual dignified, earnest manner, brought 
Mr. Henry to his cool senses, upon which he re- 
sumed his seat and remained musing for a while 
in seeming disgust at himself, for having exposed 
to his parents such a puerile whim—a weakness 
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utterly unworthy of a man, as he regardedit. But 
he had gone too far to retreat; they must now 
have his reason for coming home so suddenly and 
unannounced. 

“Well,” said he, peevishly, ‘if I must tell, it 
was a dream, if dream it was, though it didn’t 
seem to me like one.” 

**You must relate it, Henry,” said his mother, 
**T must have it.” 

*‘Why, mother,” said he—still peevishly—*‘it 
was about you—almost all about yourself.” 

‘I was at home, in New York, yet it was not 
at our own house in the avenue, but at an 
indescribably miserable place. At the same time 
it was our house, and my home.. And in this 
wretched place was a great commotion—people 
weeping and mourning. Anon, the whole scene 
was removed to a church; anon, to a large bury- 
ing-ground; and as quickly to Phillipston, where 
everything appeared enveloped in the blackest 











bounded out of the room, up the stairs, and in'o 
his chamber. But he was not that night troubled 
with nightmare visions; for his slumbers were 
too gentle to allow of his dreaming of anything 
but that beautiful séar, with the soft, rosy light 
radiating from her countenance, which had so 
singularly beamed out upon him on his visit to 
his old favorite nook—the woodbine bower. 
Almost at the first dawn of the following glow- 
ing morning, already described, Mr. Henry Phil- 
lips was on the wing, hastening to his skiff for 
his much loved, and ever-much indulged enjoy- 
ment while at Phillipston, a row on the Hudson. 
He could not fail—for it had always been his 
resting-place after pulling some time at the oar— 
to put in at his alcove, now rendered doubly 
interesting from his agreeable rencontre there 
of the previous evening. Stretching himself upon 
a long rustic seat of wicker—the work of his 
own boyish hands—he was occupied in scanning 


of darkness; amid which I was groping my way over some periodicals and papers which he had 
around to try to find you, mother, for it seemed $ brought-from town with him the foregoirg day, 
as if you were dead; when suddenly, a light ; when, one moment the light, silvery voices of 
more brilliant than that of the moon broke forth ? children’s chatter fell upon his ear, another mo- 


over my head, or rather partly behind me. I 


turned to look at the phenomenon, as it struck 
me, and ijt was a siar hanging apparently mid- 
way the heavens, and which emitted a soft, rosy 


blaze. I turned again to resume my search for 
you, mother, and the midnight darkness was 
changed to a soft, quiet moonlight evening. I 
then saw you, father, looking as natural as I now 
see you, with a group of mourners about you. 
But my mother I could no where find; and in 
my agony of mind at this, I awoke.” 

‘And did you, sir, pull up sticks and take 
a voyage of several thousand miles, and then, 
scarcely ere your steamer had touched her moor- 
ings, tackle horses late as the hour was, and 
gallop out here like mad upon the faith of a 
night-marish dream—the work of an overheated 
imagination, probably from thinking before you 
went to sleep that night, how much you would 
like to see your mother—the consequence, doubt- 
less, of having roughed it that day either in the 
eating, drinking or wearing?” 

‘Is not that country, let me inquire, pretty 
rich in a population of ghosts and goblins, as 
well as mines of gold?” 

«*Oh, Mr. Henry, this is too lame an apology 
to attempt to palm off on to your father and 
mother, who know you too well to believe that 
you could ever be scared by a dream. Say at 
once, that you wanted to come home and see your 
mother and give her a kiss, or many of them, as 
you did that night.” 

“Yes, that’s the fact, and I’ll now give you 
another”—leaping to his feet to suit the action to 
the words—then with a ‘‘good-night, father,” 





ment, and Juliet Adams, lovely as that morning 
which had called forth such joyful greeting from 
all nature, stood before him. 

He rose, and respectfully addressed her thus— 
‘‘Miss Adams, I am Henry Phillips, a person of 
whom you have doubtless heard mention during 
the period that you have been the highly esteemed 
guest of Phillipston; the circumstance and cause 
of which, until last evening, after my happy 
meeting with you, I was entirely unacquainted 
with; and I pray you now, Miss Adams, to 
accept the homage of my”—heart, he had half 
pronounced, but retracting the word, said— 
“+ respect.” 

This address, accompanied as it was by the 
soul which beamed its truthfulness and sincerity 
from the eyes—to use her own remark relating 
to their interview of the previous evening— 
brought blushes to the pale face of Juliet, and 
coupled with the embarrassment occasioned by 
the surprize of their present rencontre, caused 
her to remain for some moments immoveable, and 
unable to give utterance toa word. At length, 
bowing to him with some grace, she took her 
sisters and was turning in silence to retrace her 
steps, when he seized her hand, saying ‘he 
could never permit it. The right of that spot 
was his of old,’”’ he declared, ‘‘ being one almost 
of his own creation, at least embellishment, and 
to no being on earth,” he added, eagerly, ‘could 
it afford him the happiness to yield up that right 
so much as to Miss Juliet Adams.” Then gently 
leading her to the seat and placing on either side 
of her little sisters, as he had found them on 
the foregone evening, he gathered up his papers 
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and magazines, leaped into-his skiff, and in an 
instant had doubled the tiny cape, and was pull- 
ing away for Phillipston house, where he re- 
mained no longer than to partake of a slight 
breakfast, and then left for town. 

Juliet sat for some time in a most painful 
perturbation of mind. She spoke not to her 
sisters nor they to her. The blushes which had 
suffused her cheek, gave place ere long to an 
ashy pallor again. When by and-bye, Mary look- 
ing up into her face, said, affectionately, ‘‘ sister 
Juliet, you look so pale this morning; ie any- 
thing the matter with you?” - 

**T do not feel very well, sissy, and I think we 
had better return to the house,” was the reply. 
Poor Juliet Adams! The bower of woodbine and 
roses on the inlet of the Hudson is no more for you. 

In silent pensiveness, Juliet with her sisters 
regained the house, and retired to her chamber. 
The day was spent by her in efforts to devise 
plans for their future. For her judgment—ever 
quick and discriminating—was convinced that 
dependents as they were, their stay at Phillipston 
could now no longer be protracted. Often and 
again, would the question—‘ what shall I do— 
what can I do?”’—arise, giving birth to half- 
formed schemes, but which would as often vanish 
into vapor, yielding place to a recurrence of the 
same interrogatories, till becoming nearly fren- 
zied with her endeavors to descry some road in 
her apparently pathless and objectless future, 
she began in her mind to half-upbraid her patron 
for leaving her so long in a state of uncertainty 
as to the extent of the period she and her sisters 
were to remain at Phillipston. When he spoke 
to her about bringing them out there, his words 
were—‘‘for a few weeks”—and she was sure 
the time usually designated thus, had already, 
and over expired. Could it be that he was 
waiting for her to make the proposal for their 
departure from his house, she mentally asked 
herself. Perhaps it was so, for his manner was 
so very tender, was also the mental response; 
and upon this she half made up her mind to 
solicit an interview with him on the morrow ere 
he should leave for the city. 

“Shall we go down to our bower, sister?” 
asked Mary, as the waning day cast her length- 
ening shadows athwart the glorious landscape 
which lay spread out before the windows of their 
chamber. 

“*No, sissy; that is Mr. Henry Phillips’ place, 
and we must not go there any more,” was Juliet’s 
reply. 

*¢ Well, I like Mr. Henry Phillip’s very much— 
and how nice he did talk to you this morning, 
sister—but I am sorry we cannot go there any 
more. Do you think he will go there any more, 
sister?” 















**Of couse he will, sissy.” 
“That is the reason then, you do not think it 
right to go. Is it not, sister?” * 

‘Certainly it is, sissy.” 

Juliet judged right that Mr. Henry would not 
cease his visits to his favorite retreat. He re- 
turned again that evening to Phillipston, and 
again took a row to his loved alcove. But the 
accessory charm of that spot had fled. Every- 
thing around looked vapid and uninteresting. 
The duskiness of evening there was not now 
pleasant. His star beaming its rosy light did not 
appear. 





-CHAPTER VI. 

THE morrow came and with it a settled deter- 
mination in Juliet’s mind to seek an interview 
with her benefactor. But she was spared the 
disagreeable task by his seeking one with her; 
and he said, ‘‘ Miss Adams, I have delayed inform- 
ing myself upon your wishes as to your future 
course of life, deeming it necessary that you 
should enjoy a considerable period of profound 
repose, both mental and physical, before you 
would be capable of judging even of an occupa- 
tion which would be most consonant to your feel- 
ings and taste. I recollect of your telling me 
that previous to the sad event which deprived 
you of your brother, you had contemplated fitting 
yourself for a teacher. With this idea I have— 
should it meet your views—arranged with Mrs. 
Hill, principal of a boarding-school about seven 
miles from Phillipston, for her to take both your- 
self and sister Mary to prepare you for engaging 
in those duties. That lady will be empowered 
by mo to furnish you both, with everything 
necessary for your comfort and convenience. 
Therefore when anything shall be wanting by 
either of you, you will callon Mrs Hill. Little 
Susan we should like to have remain for the 
ensuing winter at Phillipston. Mrs. Wells, who 
has already become much attached to her, will 
take your place in giving her instruction. As 
Mrs. Hill’s school reopens on Monday next, 
she is desirous that you should come to Hills- 
borough to-day. Therefore, if it would be agree- 
able to you, we will drive first to Greenwood and 
then around by that road on our return.” 

An uncontrollable emotion prevented for some 
time the utterance of Juliet’s grateful assent to 
this most magnanimous proposal, for of all pur- 
suits that her patron could have devised for her, 
that of teaching was the one most in accordance 
with the wishes of her heart. 

The departure from Phillipston of Juliet and 
Mary Adams, was to them at once a moment of 
joy and pain. Joy that they were about to enter 
upon the routine of duties which was to prepare 
them for an independence of life; and pain at 
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being separated from their little sister Susan. 
For these three seemed united and cemented 
into one soul by a tie and feeling more tender 
and indissoluble than even the kindred bond, that 
of common suffering. 

‘Do net cry so much, sister,” said the little 
girl, tears the while streaming down her own 
pale cheeks, as Juliet turned again and again to 
embrace her, ‘‘I shall not sleep alone, Mrs. 
Wells is going to have my crib moved into her 
room, and placed by the side of her bed just as 
it is by yours; and I shall say my prayers for 
you and sister Mary every night and morning. 
Then, when I’ve done my lesson, Mrs. Phillips, 
you know, always lets me feed the birds and 
water the flowers. Besides, Mr. Henry says that 
he shall sometimes take me with him for a row 
on the river; and perhaps he will then some- 
times take me to his alcove, and when he does, I 
shall always think of you and sister Mary.” 

“Very well, Susan, you may think of your 
sisters as much as you like; but when you are 
with Mr. Henry Phillips, you must never ¢alk of 
them. Remember that, sissy, will you?” 

Mrs. Phillips’ leave-taking of the orphans, to 
whom since their residence under her roof she 
had become much attached, was affectionate and 
kind. Kind, because the many little home-like 
provisions with which they found themselves 
furnished, made them feel on somewhat more of 
a footing than they otherwise would have done 
with their new and independent companions. 

As the carriage drove from the porch of Phil- 
lipston house bearing in it little Susan Adams’ 
whole world—that world from which, for the first 
time since her young heart could know and feel, 
had she been shut out—she sank on her knees at 
the feet of Mrs. Wells, and wept, and sobbed, as 
only children of that tender age can sob. And 
when she was reminded by that lady of the com- 
posure and courage she had urged upon her 
sister Juliet, she entreated Mrs. Wells—using her 
own language—to let her ‘‘cry a great deal, be- 
cause her heart did ache so much.” 

The group gathered on the porch to dismiss the 
Adamses from Phillipston, was only Mrs. Phil- 
tips, Mrs. Wells, and their little sister. But one 
there was, who sat partially concealed, eyeing the 
scene, for there beat within his breast an interest 
of too tender a nature to risk an exposure by 
appearing on this occasion in the foreground of 
the picture. Ere long, however, he came forward 
and joining in the efforts for little Susan’s conso- 
lation, said he would give her a row on the river. 

Soothed the child finally became, and rowing 
they went. Mr. Henry chatted and whistled, 
and whistled and chatted. 

‘Then you love sister Juliet very much, do 
you, little Suzie?” 





No answer. , 

‘*Ts sister Juliet going to write to you, Suzie ?’ 

No answer. 

**Would you like that I should sometimes take 
you over to see sister Juliet, Suzie?” 

Again no reply. 

‘*What is the matter with you, Suzie? Why 
do you not answer? Would you like that I should 
sometime take you over to Hillsborough to see 
your sisters ?” 

‘Sister Juliet told me that-I must never talk 
of my sisters to you, sir.” 

‘Ah! that indeé@d,” well, thought that gentle- 
man, here is one avenue closed; but another 
shall be opened. And again he whistled. 

Mr. Phillips before going to Hillsborough, 
drove, as he had contemplated, first to Green- 
wood, to allow Juliet and Mary the opportunity 
of dropping a tear over the graves of their 
lost ones. The hallowed spot was changed since 
they last stood upon it. The kind and generous 
hearted Mr. Phillips tenderly led them to its 
precincts, then left them and wandered about, 
reading the inscriptions on the neighboring 
stones, while they were reading on a handsome 
tablet of grey marble, and within a pretty en- 
closure, the following: 

‘In memory of Samuel Adams, who died May 
10th, 18—; also of Mary Emerson, his consort, 
deceased June 7th, 18—; also of Henry Emer- 
son Adams, son of the above, deceased December 
8d, 18—.” ‘*Who would weep for the friendless 
may shed here a tear.” 

Between the graves of Mr. and Mrs. Adams, 
Juliet and Mary recognized Susan’s rose tree. 
It was profuse with blossoms, and flourishing in 
almost evergreen freshness. 

Language fails in the attempt to depict the 
emotion, aud express the gratitude of the hearts 
of Juliet and Mary Adams on beholding this no 
less unexpected, than extraordinary act of mu- 
nificence on the part of their friend and bene- 
factor. 

The tearful tribute offered, the carriage was 
regained and they drove to Hillsborough. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue first Monday of —— had been for several 
years a grand reception day at Hillsborough— 
one incessant coming and going of carriages— 
one perpetual greeting between teachers and 
pupil, and pupil and pupil—introductions to new 
ones—salutations of old ones, and lamentations 
for absent ones. 

In the midst of all this scene of life and mirth 
and motion, were seen the beautiful Juliet Adams 
and her sister Mary striving at cheerfulness—an 
effort enjoined by their patron upon Mrs. Hill to 
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see that they should cultivate—bearing their 
part. i 

By-and-bye came dashing round the wing a 
splendid open carriage, blazing with the glitter 
of ornaments and colors, that bedecked the group 
with which it was peopled. Just at this momerit 
the piazza was literally crowded ‘with maidens 
young and charming,” and from whom broke 
forth a general and simultaneous exclamation— 
“there come the Swifts!” 

Juliet and Mary, as it happened, were stand- 
ing near Mrs. Hill, at the top of the steps, and 
also recognized them, thoughthey gave no mani- 
festation of it; neither did they shrink, by re- 
tiring from their position, from coming face to 
face to them. 

Mrs. Swift was handed first from the carriage 
by 2a richly attired, tall and somewhat elegant 
looking gentleman, of twenty-eight or thirty 
years apparently. Next to the mother, came 
Miss Almira, the eldest daughter, about nineteen 
years of age; and next, Miss Rosetta, the second 
daughter, of seventeen; lastly, the two little 
girls, Julia and Anna, who had returned to 
school. 

Mrs. Swift at once recognized the Adamses; 
was almost speechless though at finding them in 
that situation. 

Even when Juliet, worn with incessant appli- 
cation, and wasted by meagre and scanty sus- 
tenance, used to be dancing attendance on Mrs. 
Swift, as seamstress, attired in an old, faded 
black garb, she had thought her—in common 
parlance—‘‘a very handsome girl,” and pitied 
her in her mind, that she should not have been 
so situated as to be able to make a show in the 
world. But now that she was freshly and re- 
spectably apparelled, and had rallied to a na- 
tural fulness of face and form—throwing ont a 
contour of features of exquisite grace—adorned 
as they were by a profusion of rich, glossy, 
black hair—a complexion white as the lily, softly 
tinted with rose—thoughtful, dark grey eyes, 
shaded by long, silky, black lashes, these over- 
arched with a brow so inimitably beautiful that 
the pencil would falter at an essay—a mouth of 
peculiarly pleasing formation, strongly indicative 
of those three admirable characteristics, dignity, 
firmness and amiability, add to which the griefs 
she had taéted had left over-spread a pensive- 
ness but sweetly enhancing to this beauty—she 
thought her the most transcendently so, of any 
being on whom her eyes had ever yet rested. 

However, she did not say that Wiuch, when— 
almost as soon as they had regained their seats 
in the carriage for the city—she was questioned 
by the gentleman escorting her as to who the 
young lady was in mourning attire, with whom 
she stopped and talked awhile before. 





Mrs. Swift was not so much to blame for 
sprinkling water on the flame she perceived had 
been enkindled. It was natural; she being the 
mother of two young ladies, who, though not 
beautiful, were rather pretty. And Mr. Charles 
Sommers was an uncommonly estimable young 
man—sufficiently inducted into the ways of the 
beau monde to make a desirable gallant—was 
agreeable in conversation, of which he had a 
good fund, having seen considerable of the world 
—was an old fellow-citizen—and, above all, was 
rich; for he too had come home from the Pacific, 
bringing with him the contents of a California 
gold mine. 

“Tt was Juliet Adams—Mr. Samuel Adams’ 
daughter—you must remember him; of the old 
firm of Walker & Adams.” 

“Certainly I do, madam. Is it possible that 
was his daughter! Well, worthy is she to be the 
daughter of so excellent a man as was Samuel 
Adams.” 

“Yes, he certainly was an excellent man,” was 
the rejoinder. ‘‘She is very pretty, don’t you 
think so?—takes after her mother.” 

“She is more than pretty. She is exceedingly 
beautiful!” was the rather unwelcome response. 

“Yes,” she again said, ‘‘I think myself she is 
handsome.” 

‘‘But what became of Mr. Adams after the 
failure?” inquired Mr. Sommers. 

‘He went to New York and took an account- 
ant’s situation in the large mercantile establish- 
ment of ——, but soon died. His son Henry 
then stepped into the same office, and by his 
exertions continued to maintain the family until 
the failure of the house; which occurred about 
the time of the arrival of the California gold in- 
telligence. Being then out of business, he was 
induced by some of his fellow clerks to make one 
of a G0m@pany and go out there. He was, how- 
ever, seized with a fever during the ship's stop- 
page at ,and never lived to reach the El 
Dorado. Poor Mrs. Adams,” the lady continued, 
“I felt very sorry for her when she came to the 
—— House letting me know of her troubles, and 
solicited my patronage in the way of sewing. It 
fortunately so happened that I had then a great 
deal to be done. I therefore gave them enough 
to keep them all steadily employed for six weeks. 
But when Mr. Swift, on our return to the city, 
went in search of them to settle their bill, he 
learned from an old weaver and his wife inhabit- 
ing the basement of the miserable house in which 
they had resided, that Mrs. Adams during our 
absence had fallen sick and died; and that a_ 
gentleman had taken Juliet and the two-children 
to his home with him in the country somewhere, 
to stay a few weeks; who, as Mrs. Hill informed 
me, was Mr. Ashley Phillips. And further, that 
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dice, which though making no attempt to pry 
into, nevertheless told Juliet that if she could 
comfortably yield her feelings so much as to see 
Mrs. Swift, accompanied by herself, who would 


it was he who had now placed Juliet and Mary , 
‘with her to prepare for the occupation of teach- 
ing, which I was very glad to hear. For I ams 
sure it will be a great deal better than for them ; 


to be seamstresses all their lives,” concluded 
Mrs. Swift. 

Mr. Sommers—after this philanthropic gratu- 
lation in behalf of the Adamses, that through Mr. 
Ashley Phillips’ munificence they would not be 
obliged to remain seamstress all their lives—sat 
for some little time silent; for he was thinking 
that neither should it be Ais fault if they re- 
mained teachers all their lives. But being a 
man by no means deficient in tact, he soon grew 
rather profuse than lax in his attentions to Mrs. 
Swift and daughters; for he had heard the mother 
tell her little girls, that she should drive out to 
see them as often as every Saturday afternoon, 
and perhaps sometimes on Wednesdays, the dan- 
cing days. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue ensuing Saturday failed not to bring about 
to Julia and Anna Swift the accomplishment of 
their mamma’s promise—a drive to Hillsborough. 
The persons composing her party were the same 
as those of Monday. Mr. Sommers was unusually 
gay during the ride, and appeared to be in the 


excess of enjoyment. 

After they had alighted from the carriage, as 
he was ascending the steps with Mrs. Swift on his 
arm, Mr. Sommers said, in a very unsuspicious 
manner, ‘‘we ought to inquire for the Adamses, 
ought we not, they being old acquaintances of 
ours?” 

“Indeed, I think we ought,” returned Mrs. 
Swift, desiring to appear agreeably disposed to 
any proposition offered by Mr. Sommers. 

**Well, madam, you will recollect that i 
long time since I have seen any of the ae 
therefore pass a word of introduction if you 
please.” 

‘¢Certainly, Mr. Sommers,” was the reply. 

Accordingly permission was desired of Mrs. 
Hill for the Misses Adamses to accompany the 
Misses Swifts to the drawing-room. The re- 
quest was granted, and the invitation sent to the 
Adamses. 

Juliet, however, returned the messenger to Mrs. 
Hill respectfully declining. This brought an in- 
terview between that lady and Juliet, to learn her 
reason for conduct so seemingly extraordinary. 
Juliet being disinclined to reveal to her the true 
reason, merely told Mrs. Hill that although their 
families had formerly been acquainted, she did 
not wish evermore to be on terms of sociabilit¥ 
with Mrs. Swift; and thought, therefore, a re- 
newal had better not be commenced. 


Mrs. Hill, perceiving the existence of a preju- ’ 
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assume the principal part of the conversation 
with her, she would be exceedingly obliged—the 
Swifts being patrons, whose good-will she re- 
garded it for her interest to retain. Besides, 
were the circumstances known, it might give rise 
to unpleasant gossip; which, in a school, was 
always to be avoided as far as possible. 

Juliet, in the amiability of her temper, and 
considering the dependency of her situation, felt 
at once the propriety of acquiescing with Mrs. 
Hill’s wishes; and rose and accompanied that 
lady to the drawing-room. 

This was a happy arrangement for Mr. Som- 
mers. He could now do the agreeable to Mrs. 
Hill in such an adroit manner as to be able to 
visit the Adamses—always in that lady’s pre- 
sence of course—independently upon the claim 
of old family sociability; which was set up by 
him in very strong terms; so much so that Juliet 
was nearly bewildered; for she was sure that she 
never remembered to have seen Mr. Sommers 
before. However, that he expressed himself so 
eulogistically and respectfully of her parents, 
sufficed to gain her esteem at least. 

The Swift party had just risen to their feet for 
departure, when a splendid pheton, drawn by a 
milk white span of extraordinary beauty, was 
seen turning the wing. The Adamses at once 
knew the equipage as Mrs. Phillips’. 

Did Juliet’s heart on this dis¢overy give evi- 
dence of emotion? Certainly it did; for she 
would now fold within her arms her little Susan. 
And so she did; and both she and Mary were 
scarcely less overjoyed at embracing their sister, 
than at seeing Mrs. Wells. As to the sensations 
at meeting with the other member of the party— 
by one of the sisters at least—it would be in- 
apropos on this occasion to divulge them. We 
hardly dare touch so much upon this at present, as 
to reveal how Mr. Henry Phillips came to be at 
once Mrs. Wells’ escort and driver. We hardly 
dare tell the secret—for. such he wished it should 
remain—that while givifg Susan her usual morn- 
ing’s row on the Hudson—being informed by the 
child during her chatter, that it was Mrs. Wells’ 
design to take her to Hillsborough that after- 
noon—he made use of the little pussy’s paw, or 
rather mouth; telling Lizzie to say to Mrs. Wells 
that she would li er to get him to drive them 
when going ove see her sisters. However 
this was what that gentleman really did do. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, Mrs. Wells and little Susan 
were ushered into the drawing-room; and in- 
stantly was seen the joining of hands; and the ex- 
clamations heard—‘ Phillips!—Sommers! How 
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_is this! I thought you were in California,” said 
each to the other. 

“Why, Phillips, your Cousin Fred grumbled 
terribly at your leaving him so suddenly. But 
he, however, consoled himself with the idea that 
you were coming straight back again,” said the 
latter of these gentlemen—‘“‘ you purpose re- 
turning soon though, do you not, Phillips?” 

«“ Why—yes—that is—it’s rather unsettled as 
yet.” 

While the recognition of these two old Cali- 
fornia friends was taking place, and the above 
conversation—and much more of the like passing 
between them, during which came in at the proper 
time the introductions—Mrs. Swift was eyeing 
Mr. Phillips with most intense interest—her gaze 
frequently broken, however, by glances at her two 


pretty daughters to see if they were appearing § 


their best—but as frequently riveted back again. 

She had thought Mr. Sommers elegant, und in 
most respects all that heart could desire. But 
she saw in Mr. Henry Phillips’ noble bearing— 
symmetrical proportions—elevated and open 
brow, bespeaking mind and dignity—soulfual 
beaming eye, expressive of truth—mouth indi- 
cative of integrity and uprightness—all that 
constituted her beau ideal of manly perfection. 
And she said within herself, ‘this is a happy 
rencontre. How glad I am that Mr. Sommers 
proposed to see the Adamses. He shall invite 
him to come and take a seat in our box at the 
opera. Then Mr. Swift can ask him to the —— 
House to dine with us.” Then again she thought 
she discovered in his bearing and glances toward 
her, a Aauteur that should forbid the indulgence 
of any hope of success in this scheme. 

Lively and agreeable was the chat which was 
maintained in the drawing-room at Hillsborough 
that Saturday afternoon; and long did it con- 
tinue. For it was only till the sinking sun and 
uprisen moon had admonished them of the day’s 
departure and the night’s approach, that they 
thought of taking their conge. And when Mr. 
Henry Phillips—who as all were making egress 
and promenading the piazza—had drawn Juliet 
Adams’ arm within his own, it was not alone Mrs. 
Swift who received a check to her hopes. Neither 
was Susan Adams the only one sensible to joy, 
when—as that gentleman called out to her while 
taking leave of her sisters—‘don’t cry Lizzie; 
remember the promise’—she informed them that 
she had the promise if she would not cry, of 
being brought over to Hills h very often. 

The visitors gone, Mrs. Hi d, ‘* well, Miss 


Adams, we have passed a very delightful after- 
noon. I hope you will never regret your com- 
pliance with my wishes.” 

Oh, no; certainly not, madam,” was the 
affable answer. 








“T like your New England friend very much, 


Miss Adams. I think him one of the most agree- - 


able persons I ever met with.” 

**Yes, madam, he is indeed exceedingly agree- 
able,” was the rejoinder. 

**As for Mr. Henry Phillips,” Mrs. Hill re- 
sumed, ‘‘I have known him of old. He has few 
equals.” 

To this remark there was no rejoinder. But 
if Mrs. Hill had cast a glance at Juliet’s face, 
she would have detected a more than ordinary 
blush on her cheek. 

Further remarks upon the guests of the after- 
noon were interrupted by the peal of the supper 
bell; and rather glad was Juliet. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Very soon after the transpiration of things 
narrated in the foregoing chapter, cards were 
issued by the Swifts fora grand dejeuner at the 
—— House, and the brilliancy of the affair in 
its anticipation, was such that it created quite a 
sensation in the beau monde. 

Together with many distingues from all nations 
who were to honor the occasion, it was hinted 
that there would be some few rich returned 
Californians; among which were two names 
standing out so conspicuously, and so perpetu- 
ally, upon the tongues of Mrs. Swift and daugh- 
ters, that surmise was not long in fixing them as 
the admirers, if not the accepted lovers of those 
pretty young ladies. 

This talk received no discouragement from 
the family; but was on the contrary excessively 
pleasing. And they began soon to persuade 
themselves that the idea abroad, must have ori- 
ginated from declarations of regard covertly 

here and there for them by those gentle- 
: * which would as certainly ere long come 
to them openly. 

The three weeks interim from the issue of Mr. 
and Mrs. Swift’s cards to the grand day, was 
propitious to that lady’s wishes in favoring her 
with those interviews she so assiduously sought. 
And although on her first meeting with Mr. 
Henry Phillips she had imagined a Aauteur un- 
favorable to the plans she at once schemed in 
her mind, yet on the second meeting, this im- 
pression was entirely effaced, by the gracious- 
ness and suavity of manner then received from 
him by herself and daughters. 

This conduct was adopted by Mr. Henry as 
his most politic course, for the blinding both of 
Mrs. Hill, and the Swift party all round, as, to 
tlie real purpose of his visits to Hillsborough; 
where not only every Saturday afternoon, but as 
regularly the Wednesday half holiday, brought 





the same party. 
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Were these reunions conducive to Juliet’s 
happiness as well as to that of Mrs. Swift and 
daughters? Certainly they were. How could 
they have been otherwise; for she then had 
little Susan by her side. 
this enjoyment alone, she suffered herself to go 
lethargically on, drinking it in, as though enjoy- 
ment were indeed and in truth for her ; till finally, 
on the last holiday visit previous to the grand 
dejeuner, she was aroused to a view of the passing 
circumstances, and her conduct in regard to 
them, by some chat of the little Swift girls with 
her sister Mary coming incidentally to her ears. 

As the pupils of Hillsborough were after 
supper this evening, taking their hour’s respite 
in the play-room, Julia Swift’ said to Mary 
Adams—*I suppose your sister thinks Mr. 
Henry Phillips comes here on our holidays to 
see her. But he does not; ma says he does 
not. It is because he knows Almira and Rosetta 
will be here; and he comes on purpose to see 
them. Everybody says so too.” 

To this allegation, and information, Mary 
Adams returned in the simplicity of her mind— 
that her sister Juliet did not think Mr. Henry 
Phillips came to see her. She knew he did not 
do so—that he only came to drive Mrs. Wells 
and Susan over. 

Then joined in Anna—the younger of the 
Swift’s—“I like Mr. Henry Phillips very much. 
So does ma like him; and I’m glad it’s my sister 
he comes to see, and not yours.” To which Mary 
rejoined again, that she too liked Mr. Henry, 
because he was so kind to Susan in bringing her 
over so very often to see them. Besides, he had 
just such eyes as her brother Henry’s were, and 
she liked him for that. 

This converse-—childish and nonsensical though 
it was—sufficed for the opening of he 
to a reflection of her situation; and bit re 
her self-chidings for having allowed herself in a 
forgetfulness of it so far as nearly to have be- 
come a prey to the charmer. She thought of 
the adage—‘‘children and imbeciles speak the 
truth” —and blushed that she should have been 
so slow in awaking to this one. ‘Of course it 
is so,” she said, to herself. ‘* Why should it not 
be?” And then she commenced a scanning over 
of all her words and actions from the first day to 
the last, to see if she could detect a betrayal of 
her weakness—the cherishing of a sentiment wn- 
becoming her circumstances. Then she scruti- 
nized her heart; also interrogated herself as 
to the course expedient to pursue in future. 
“Should she request that Susan be no more 
brought over to Hillsborough?” If necessary 
she could dispense with seeing her till the end 
of the term even. It would only be a sacrifice 
of gratification, and such she had long been 


And with the idea of * 





inured to. Butno; that would not do. If Mr. 
Henry thought proper to bring her sister over 
on these occasions of meeting with the Misses 
Swifts, it would be improper in her most certainly 
to make the request of him not to do so. This 
however she could do. She could send for Susan 
to come and see herself and Mary in their own 
room. Yes, that was the course she should now 
adopt; and she blamed herself for not having 
done so from the beginning; as also thought she 
saw so clearly the propriety of it, that her con- 
duct—in not having before pursued it—seemed 
to her absolutely indecorous. And again she 
blushed at her folly, and scanned her sayings 
and doings to see if it had not appeared thus to 
others. 

The succeeding Monday was the appointed 
period for the Swifts grand essay. The weather 
was fine, and everything almost to the last mo- 
ment had proceeded fortuitously—as yet few 
results—when Mr. Swift, returning from with- 
out, announced to his lady and daughters, the 
unpleasant information that Mr. Henry Phillips 
had gone to Albany—imperative business requir- 
ing of him a personal interview with his father, 
who was there at that time attending the Legis- 
lature. 

More was felt, than expressed, at this sudden 
and unexpected blow to their sweetly bright 
hopes, both of things near by, and of things in 
the distance. But then he was called away from 
the city on business of his father’s. - There was 
encouragement in that thought certainly ; neither 
would the sound be so mortifying as though the 
cause of his absence were disinclination. 

With these consoling reflections, Mrs. Swift 
and daughters were enabled to surmount the 
disappointment, and assume the without of pla- 
cidity, if not the within of satisfaction. 

Although Mr. Henry Phillips, to answer his 
ends, had on his meeting with the Swifts at 
Hillsborough, treated them with complacency, 
yet feeling a disposition ever to be their guest, 
took care when invited, to have in readiness 
some plausible excuse. So it was on this occa- 
sion; and that he might have a fair one, thought 
he would take a trip up to Albary to see his 
father. 

The grand dejeuner came on, and went off, with 
all the splendor, glitter, lavish, and’ eclat of its 
appointments and promise. 

The following half holiday at Hillsborough, 
brought the med visitors to the Adamees 
and young Swifts: Juliet remained ‘firm ‘in her 
resolution to see Susan privately, atid accord- 
ingly sent for the child to her own room: 

Mr. Henry, always cautious in His conduct, 
especially with regard to his visits at Hills- 
borough, whatever he thought, and however he 
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felt upon it, allowed the matter to pass unre- 
marked, and was no less sociable and agreeable 
than ordinary. _Mr. Sommers, equally cautious, 
and playing well Ais part, inquired with a non- 
chalance suiting his purpose, for it would have 
been unfriendly, unkind in him not to speak of 
her at all, if Miss Adams was indisposed? 

No sooner did Mr. Henry after his departure, 
find himself tete-a-tete with little Susan, than he 
began interrogating her thus—‘‘is sister Juliet 
ill, Susie ?” : 

**No, sir, she is not ill. She is very well.” 

‘Tell me, Susie, why did not sister Juliet 
come into the drawing-room to-day?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

“Yes, you do know, you little rogue. Tell me 
the reason at once.” 

“Sister Juliet told me, sir, that if any one 
asked the reason why she did not come into the 
drawing-room, to say I did not know.” ’ 

«Then sister Juliet is well, is she, Susie?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

And this was all the satisfaction that gentleman 
obtained now upon the matter. 

As for Mr. Sommers, he dropped not one 
remark on his way home with regard to his dis- 
appointment in not having seen Miss Adams, 
but was fully as merry and sociable as wont; 
though he was all the time thinking it should 
be no longer than till the light of another day 
ere he would see her. Accordingly, that night 
before retiring, he ordered his horse to be at 
the door on the following morning half an hour 
sooner than usual, his ordinary ride being no 
more than a moiety of the distance to Hills- 
borough. 

As early as eight o’clock, this gentleman was 
seen galloping up the broad avenue conducting 
to that beautiful place. He alighted but for a 
moment, just sufficiently long to inquire the 
health of the Misses Adamses, and present Juliet 
with a very beautiful bouquet, and Mary with a 
package of bon-bons; and away again, without 
having even spoken of the little Swifts, much 
less desired to see them. 

Did not this attention and manifest kindness 
make Juliet feel happy—joyous! Indeed it did 
so! For then there was evidently, at least one 
being in the world other than her sister, who 
had wished to see her. 

Then again as for the Swifts, when finding 
themselves on their return home in the privacy 
of their own rooms, they cha us— 

‘<Did you observe, mamma, wat Mr. Henry 
Phillips did not inquire for Juliet Adams to- 
day?” asked Miss Almira. 

“Oertainly I did, As though it were of any 
consequence to Aim whether she came into the 
drawing-room or not,” returned her mother; 





and continued—* nevertheless, that, as well as 
his gaiety and sociability, rendered it very appa- 
rent that his visits to Hillsborough were not on 
her account.” 

“* No,” rejoined Miss Rosetta, ‘‘I’m sure that 
was very manifest in his conduct; and I think 
too he sat a considerable time longer than usual 
before making a move for departure.” 

“As for Sommers’ inquiry for her health,” 
said Miss Almira, ‘it was quite amusing; it 
came out as if he felt that he must say something 
about her.” 

‘‘I wonder though,” said Rosetta, ‘“‘why she 
did not come into the drawing-room to-day as 
usual.” 

To which her mamma answered, “oh, Mrs. 
Hill, aware of the impropriety of her always 
being there, had probably told her that the 
thing did not become her, and advised her to 
see her sister in private.” 

‘* Undoubtedly that was it,” rejoined Miss 
Almira—‘‘and I think Mrs. Hill perfectly right 
in doing so.”* 

“ Perfectly right,” ejaculated Miss Rosetta. 

*¢ Then,” said Mrs. Swift, ‘I think Mrs. Hilla 
very sensible woman, and understands the comme 
il faut as well as any person I ever saw.” 

The above conversation, and more of the delu- 
sive kind passed round and round among these 
ladies, till they had arrived at that beatific 
pitch of self-complacency which gives sweetness 
to sleep, and which, not long time after it had 
ended, they were all in peaceful enjoyment of. 

The following Saturday Hillsborough greeted 
again its regular holiday visitors. 

As Susan Adams was turning away on the 
piazza from Mr. Henry Phillips to go to her 
sister’s room, that gentleman slipped a notevinto 
her n pocket, and at the same time a word 
inte ear, telling her to hand it to sister 
Juliet. 

The words were brief, merely a request, that 
if agreeable, she would descend to the drawing- 
room. 

Juliet did not comply with Mr. Henry’s wish ; 
but returned a note handsomely excusing herself. 

This repeated absence of Juliet from the 
drawing room at Hillsborough, was another 
triumph of the Swifts over her; and served 
also to confirm them in their estimation, both 
of Mrs. Hill’s sensible advice and just ideas of” 
the comme il faut of things. 

As for Mr. Henry, the disappointment of not 
seeing Juliet this time, made him feel absolutely 
sullen. However, we must do him the justice 
to say that his actions were by no means in 
character with that mood. And the same thing 
with regard to Mr. Sommers. But this gent!e- 
man sought to indemnify himself for Ais disap- 
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pointment by again giving Juliet a call on the 
following morning, with the presentation of the 
same compliment as before, both to herself and 
sister Mary. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ws have now to record an incident which led 
to a change, not only of the apparent but real 
state of things connected with our Hillsborough 
friends. 

A week from the holiday noted in the fore- 
going chapter, (on the intervening one Mr. 
Henry had been obliged in reality to go to his 
father at Albany, consequently his little protege 
lost on that day her usual visit) Susan Adams 
was suddenly seized with convulsions, produced 
by an affection very common to children of her 
age. She was for a time much distressed, and 
doubtless in some danger. Her fits, however, 
passed off, and with them the alarm. But the 
little creature in her disappointment of going 
to Hillsborough, moaned to such a degree for 
her sisters, that Mrs. Phillips thought best to 
send for Juliet. 

Accordingly, a servant was despatched with a 
note from Mrs. Phillips to Mrs. Hill making the 
request; and Juliet was ere long at Phillipston 
caressing her little sister. 

The medicine which had been administered to 
Susan afforded her great relief, so that she 
passed a quiet night, and in the morning was 
nearly as well as usual. 

It being Sunday, the whole household, save 
Juliet, little Susan, and two or three of the 
servants, attended public service, as was their 
custom, at a small village church about two 
miles distant. Mr. Phillips, the elder, taking 
an early start, walked; and Mr Henry drove 
his mother and Mrs, Wells in the phzton. 

Scarcely had Juliet seen them clear ® the 
porch, when, her sister being asleep, she stepped 
out for a stroll. It was one of those enchanting, 
warm, sunny days of the Indian summer, the 
atmosphere bland as that of a morning in Jnne, 
the landscape glowing with every hue of the 
rainbow, over and around which the birds were 
carrolling as ’t were their last lay. This glory 
and peacefulness of nature so harmonious with 
the sanctity of the period, was tranquilizing and 
pleasant to Juliet’s feelings, and invited her 
further than was at first her design to walk—to 
a revisit of her favorite retreat—the alcove on 
the Hudson. 

Had it the appearance of being much fre- 
quented, was a thought which, had she been 
aware of its passage through her mind, would 
have been dismissed ere half-formed. But that 
thought did pass through her mind, and received 
its response. : 





wd 


Yes, it was frequently, and had been that very 
morning, too, for there lay the open book, cover 
side up to keep the place. There was no harm 
in taking it up and reading while she should sit 
there. She could preserve the page and replace 
it just as she had found it. 

The book was one which her brother had 
taught her to admire; and during whose lifetime 
she had been a great peruser of the author’s 
writings. Intently fixed was her eye upon the 
page, and her mind as much so upon its theme, 
when, lo! a rustle among the sticks and leaves. 
She raised her lids and cast a glance around—was 
ita squirrel? It musthave been. The reading 
was resumed. Again a sound falls upon her 
ear—it was a footstep. She again raised her 
eye, and Mr. Henry Phillips was before her. 

Did Juliet swoon at this unexpected and some- 
what mortifying detection? No, nothing like it. 
She instantly rose to her feet, with the exclama- 
tion—‘‘oh, Mr. Phillips! I thought you were at 
church. I am sure I saw you driving your 
mother and Mrs. Wells thither.” 

**So you did, Miss Adams. That is, I set out 
for church, but overtaking my father on the road, 
I resigned the reins to him for reasons which 
you are now going to learn. I returned for the 
express purpose of seeking an interview with 
you: therefore, allow me to reseat you. It may 
as well take place here as at the house. I first 
sought you there, but learning you were not 
within, surmised your whereabouts.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Phillips! permit me, if you please, to 
retire to the house. It is so very embarrassing 
for me to be found by you in this place.” 

**You will oblige me, Miss Adams, if you will 
allow me a few moments with you in this spot. 
It is a much loved one of mine, and apparently 
is one appreciated by yourself. Am I mistaken 
in this?” 

**No, Mr. Phillips, I loved it much too, when I 
did not, as I now do, feel myself an intruder 
herein.” 

“That is enough, Miss Adams. You begin to 
make me happy. For as to intrusiveness, I shall 
soon put you to ease, when I tell you that from 
the first moment I beheld you, I have loved you 
with all the soul with which God inspired me. I 
tell you, Miss Adams, you have become the soul 
of my existence—you are the star of heaven 
which once appeared to me in vision, beaming 
upon me a soft, rosy light, and the one alone 
which can be the light of my life. There needs 
now, but a word from you, Miss Adams, to make 
either my happiness or misery.” 

Juliet, with her usual firmness of character, 
said—‘**I am a dependent, Mr. Phillips. But not 
only that, owe myself to my little sisters, at least 
until they shall arrive to years of womanhood, 
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therefore am precluded from questioning my 
heart with regard to its emotions.” 

“‘You are young, Miss Adams, and those are 
words suited to your youthful years, otherwise I 
should feel their sinister import to be no less 
unkind than unmerited.” 

**T meant no unkindness, Mr. Phillips.” 

“JT know you did not, Miss Adams, and I take 
you as you meant. Otherwise, as I have said, 
1 should esteem you unkind. For I am not sen- 
sible of having in any one instance conducted 
toward either yourself, or your sister, in such a 
manner as to cause you to feel that you were 
dependents,” 

“No, Mr. Phillips, certainly you have not, ; 








Nevertheless, that in no way alters the case, for 
such we undeniably are; and in this our condi- 
tion of abject poverty, I feel that I should not 
be less wanting in respect for myself, than con- 
sideration for my sisters, were I so to outrage 
the generosity of which we have been the recipi- 
ents both from the hands and hearts of your 
revered parents, as to obtrude myself upon them 
as a member of their family.” 

‘¢ Again I must tell you, Miss Adams, that your 
langnage is childish, cold and unkind. If this 
were a matter between any beings other than 
yourself and myself, I would ask you where was 
the evidence that either of my parents had ever 
given, whereon to found the idea that you would 
be looked upon by them as an intruder in their 
family. But leaving out all the world, and re- 
garding the question as one of heart to heart, be- 
tween you and me alone, I will, in reference to 
your allusion of ‘abject poverty,’ as you are 
pleased to term it, say, and this I may do, too, 
without incurring the imputation of vanity, that 
if it were riches I was seeking in the being I 
would have repose in my bosom, I need not be 
long at a loss. But of the two alternatives I 
would prefer seeking my gold in the mines of 
California. Thanks to heaven, I am driven to no 
such expedient. They have already yielded me 
sufficient to enable me to cherish and protect her 
whose image is infused into my vitality; nor 
only that, but what will suffice for the gratifica- 
tion of my most extravagant desires; and I re- 
peat, Miss Adams, what I have already said— 
there remains now but one word from you, to 
make me either miserable or happy—your sig- 
nification of a reciprocity of the sentiments I 
have declared for you.” 

‘«Mr, Phillips, you know not what it is to be 
poor. Jdo not stand on equal g¥ounds with you. 
J must shut up within my own breast, and bury 
within the recesses of my own heart an ardor 





which may consume, but which should never be 
cherished. A condition of independence gives } 
one the freedom of feeling and loving, whereas } 





one of dependence calls for a sacrifice of feeling 
and a stifling of affection’, though heaven-born be 
the sentiment and flame.” 

«* And this condition of independence I offer to 
share with you, Miss Adams, and not only with 
yourself, but also your sisters. Then, if your 
heart can feel and love~as I know it can—all 
I ask in return is that you will give me those 
affections.” 

Juliet turned her face a little aside to conceal 
a tear that was gently trickling down her cheek, 
then—suppressing the emotion which for a mo- 
ment had preyented utterance—turned again 
and said, ‘let me pray you, Mr. Phillips, to per- 
mit me now to retire to the house, and also to 
forget the subject of this morning’s interview, 
until the recess for the Christmas holidays takes 
place, which will come round, you are aware, ere 
the elapse of many weeks.” 

‘Your wish, Miss Adams, shall be respected ; 
and now one word more. Give me your reason 
—if there are no objections—for absenting your- 
self, as you have done of late, from the drawing- 
room at Hillsborough ?” 

“It is, sir, from having understood that I was 
regarded by some of the coterie frequenting it, 
as de trop there. 

‘‘Can I no more hope, Miss Adams, for your 
presence there, on future holiday visits?” 

‘ No, Mr. Phillips, I shall no more enter the 
drawing-room on the holidays.” 

“Then are my visits there ended.” 

Mr. Henry now drew Juliet’s arm within his 
own and escorted her to the house. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Aut began now to be excitement at Hills- 
borough in a preparation for the half-term 
soireé® Invitations were sent out, and accept- 
ances received. And from the latter, when all 
were gathered in, it appeared that the patrons 
of the school were pretty generally disposed to 
be in attendance. 

Mr. Sommers was never more gratified at the 
solicitation of being escort to the Swifts than on 
the present occasion; for as the whole house was 
going to be thrown open for dancing, music, and 
other amusements, it would afford him an oppor- 
tunity he had never yet enjoyed—that of a fele-a- 
tete, unlistened to—with Juliet Adams. 

Large, gay, and mithful was the assemblage. 
The waltzing was graceful—the music charming, 
and the plays amusing—in all which, the Adamser 
of course, bore no aciive part, Not so by any 
means, the Swifts. Butterflies were never more 
lively and coquettish in a garden of flowers, 
neither flitted in more gorgeous or attractive 
array. And the only drawback to the mother’s 
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excess of enjoyment, and gratification on this 
occasion, was the fact, that none of the Phillips’ 
family were present. 

Mr. Charles Sommers never danced. It was 
nothing marvelous, then, in either Mrs. Hill’s 
or Mrs. Swift’s mind that he was seen prome- 
nading and talking a great deal with Juliet 
Adams. However, others there were, who not 
only observed it with wonder, but listened. And 
this was heard—‘“‘ Mr. Sommers, I do not belong 
to myself—I am not mistress of my own will—I 
am not my own to dispose of”—this, we repeat, 
was heard in answer to something which that 
gentleman had been long, and earnestly urging 
upon her. There was heard on Mr. Sommers’ 
part, ‘‘such sisters as your’s, Miss Adams, where 
means are not wanting, could only be a desirable 
acquisition.” And, further, Juliet’s face was ob- 
served to be frequently alternating between 
blushes and ‘pallor, as also Mr. Sommers’ lips to 
remain for some moments compressed—his eye 
fixed and thoughtful—and on passing the com- 
pliments at the breaking up of the evening, to 
take both Juliet and her sister tenderly by the 
hand. All these things were not only observed, 
but gossiped about, by certain ones of the com- 
pany, till finally they came to Mr. Henry Phil- 
lips’ ears, who immediately sought Mr. Sommers, 
though not on ‘‘deadly purpose bent,” for he 
said, ‘‘Sommers was a noble-souled fellow, and 
that soonerthan break his heart, he would break 
his own head—but know the depth of the matter 
he must, and that, too, instanter.” 

However, in the interview between these gentle- 
men all that Mr. Sommers could say, of course, 
was, that it was his business at present to find 
out to whom the Adamses belonged, all right of 
self-disposal being by themselves utterly dis- 
claimed. 

The announcement of this intention caused 
Mr. Henry Phillips’ eyes to open, for he thought 
that he, likewise, had been a listener to much the 
same language, and it therefore vehooved him to 
be looking about for the same thing. And so he 
did. He went to his father, and in a brevity 
amounting almost to abruptness, asked him— 
‘¢who the Adamses belonged to?” 

‘Why, Mr. Henry, I do not know, as I can say, 
exactly, to whom they do belong, unless it is to 
myself—they seeming to have fallen upon me, or 
rather I to have fallen upon them. For it was I 
who first sought them, and not they me.” 

*‘Then, you, sir, consider that you have the 
right of the disposal of them.” 

“I do, my son, with their own consent. Now, 
Mr. Henry, may your father in his turn, interro- 
gate his son a little? May he ask, what is his 
son’s purpose in making these inquiries?” 

‘*My purpose in this, father, is, to ask Juliet 





Adams—if she is not already otherwise inter- 
ested—to become my wife.” 

“This, Henry, is a very agreeable announce- 
ment to your father, for he regards that young 
lady as a pearl of great price. But you re- 
marked, my son, if ‘not otherwise interested.’ 
Explain your meaning, if you please.” 

“An old California acquaintance of mine, and 
a person whom I highly esteem, is soliciting her 
hand, and for aught I know, possesses her heart. 
This, with your permission, sir, I will make it 
my business to understand immediately.” 

‘*You have my permission, my son, as also my 
blessing.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Just at the dusk of an evening, was seen Mr. 
Charles Sommers issuing from the drawing-room 
at Hillsborough, where by especial favor, as an 
old family acquaintance, he had been for some 
time tete-a-iete with Juliet Adams. It was re- 
marked that his countenance was stern, and 
that he passed out of the house without giving a 
word to any one, a very unusual thing with him, 
for he was generally full of both smiles and chat; 
and scarcely had this gentleman’s buggy cleared 
the great gate at the end of the avenue, than 
Mr. Henry Phillips was descried entering therein. 

“What could it mean! On horseback and 
alone. What was the matter! Was little Susan 
ill again! But if so, Mr. Henry would not come 
with the tidings, a servant would have been sent 
as before. What could the matter be!” 

However, Mr. Henry had soon cantered up to 
the house, dismounted, and sent a request to 
Mrs. Hill, to be permitted an interview with Miss 
Adams a short time in the drawing-room. 

The permission was given, and Juliet entered 
with almost a deathly pallor overspreading her 
countenance, both from indefinite apprehensions 
of something to come, either of pleasure or of 
pain, and from agitation in her sympathy for the 
wounded feelings of Mr. Sommers}; that gentle- 
map being a person whom she esteemed in truth 
and sincerity. ; 

Mr. Henry, deeply earnest, was pacing the 
room, and scarcely had she taken a step within 
the door, ere he had seized her hand, with the 
exclamation, ‘‘Ju—Miss Adams! you look very 
pale. Do not be agitated. Susie is well. I 
have nothing alarming tocommunicate. At least, 
I hope I have not. Permit me to seat you by my 
side.” 

‘* Although, Miss Adams, you have my word 
for silence on the one subject of interest to my 
heart, yet there has that recently come to my 
hearing which renders it necessary that I should 
annul the promise, and learn from your own lips 
the truth of what is to make either my weal or 
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woe. My language will be plain, Miss Adams, and 
I should like your answer to beas much so. For 
although a man of independence is free to feel and 
to love, that man’s feelings and affections are not 
to be trifled with. Of these, my first thing to 
know is, whether Mr. Charles Sommers possesses 
your own.” 

“No, Mr. Phillips, he does not. I esteem Mr. 
Sommers very highly. But I cannot give him 
my heart.” 

«Well, Miss Adams, there is nothing childish 
in that reply. Its promptitude is both obliging 
and gratifying. And now, another proposition, 
which I hope will be met with equal frankness. 
You know that you are already in possession of 
my heart, can-you in return give me your own?” 

‘Mr. Phillips, I cannot dispose of that which 
I do not possess. My heart—my only claim— 
is already your own, and was from the first mo- 
ment that heaven directed you to my view.” 

‘¢ Answered, Miss. Adams, with the whole and 
true soul of a woman; and now I may call you 
Juliet—my Juliet; and your sisters, my sisters; 
and as such, I shall love, cherish and protect 
them.” 

**Oh, Mr. Phillips, your father! 
ever meet his face!” 

“Meet him, dear Juliet, with your usual truth- 
beaming eye, and loveliness of manner; for my 
father receives you into his family with all the 
soul of a Phillips.” 

‘*Does he know, Mr. Henry?” 

“‘Yes, dear Juliet, he knows all—and now one 
loved embrace.” 


How can I 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AttHoveH it was Mr. Henry Phillips’ self- 
gratulation at parting with Juliet on the mo- 
mentous evening referred to in the preceding 
chapter, that the recess was at hand, yet the 
rounding up of that period finally seemed to him 
interminable, But when the day did at last 
arrive, as early in the morning as propriety 
would sanction, that gentleman was in attend- 
ance at Hillsborough.’ 

Never was a lover happier than was now Mr. 
Henry Phillips. And things began to look dif- 
ferent to Juliet. When she was being handed 
into the carriage she was struck with its strange- 
ness. It appeared to be just from the hands of 
the maker. Neither was the driver old Simpson. 
The horses, likewise, were strange—a splendid 
span of grey bloods. Not long had Juliet been 
seated before she learned that the equipage was 
her own—one of her bridal gifts—and that she 
was on the road to her own mansion in the city. 

It was in that beautiful place, the —— avenue, 
where Juliet first crossed the threshold of her 
own door. All was there fitly and magnificently 





appointed, and preparations going on for a great 
entertainment—a breakfast. Bridal robes were 
in readiness, and maidsin waiting. Quickly was 
she attired, and as quickly at Grace Church. 

All the Phillips’ family, even to distant con- 
nections, were assembled to witness the happy 
nuptials, and quite a congregation they formed, 
too. 

As Juliet was being led up to the altar by 
Mr. Henry, there was a rattle—a movement— 
perceptible, accompanied by the half audible 
exclamations—‘‘ was there ever so beautiful a 
creature? Did heaven ever form so perfect a 
being?” And so thought the Rev: Mr. ——, as 
in his snowy white robes he stepped forward to 
join their hands, in order to consummate their 
union of hearts. 

The ceremony over, greetings and gratulations 
went round. Mr. Henry looked happy and proud, 
Mr. Phillips, the elder, looked happy and proud; 
and Mr. Henry’s mother looked happy and proud, 
Mrs. Wells was pleased, and Juliet was cheerful. 
Mary and Susan were the only ones whose ex- 
pression was indefinite, looking partly happy 
and partly unhappy. They could hardly be in- 
duced to believe but that they had lost their 
sister Juliet, although Mr. Henry strove by re- 
peated assurances to convince them that sister 
Juliet was not only still theirs, but that they had 
now a brother Henry. 

By the kind thoughtfulness of the elder Mr. 
Phillips, Dame Tapister and the weaver were not 
absent on this joyous occasion; and it was 
observed that the habiliments in which they 
appeared, were evidently such as were beyond 
their own means of attainment, therefore doubt- 
less owing to the munificence of that gentleman. 

Let it not be supposed that Juliet’s wedding 
came upon her by surprise, for it did not. She 
knew the day it was to take place, but no more. 
She, with her usual discretion, feeling the im- 
potency of her condition for such things, left 
all arrangements to Mr. Henry. She surmised, 
however, that she was to be taken to the Phil- 
lips’ town house, where the family were now re- 
siding, and that there the momentous affair was 
to come off. But Mr. Henry’s abundant means 
enabled him to do all things both handsomely 
and agreeably. 

When the wedding company had repaired from 
the church to the house, and Juliet on the arm 
of her husband, was introduced into her magni- 
cent drawing-rooms—for as yet she had seen 
only her boudoir while her maids were attiring 
her for her bridal—by one of those inexplicable 
transitions of vision, she saw at one and the 
same moment her other side of the picture. She 
was seized with an irrepressible emotion, and 
sank to the ground. 
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(Poor Juliet! The circumtsances have passed 
away—the loved spirits are gone—and their 
mortal is at rest! But there hangs the picture 
in the recess of your heart, and neither there- 
from will it ever be effaced.) 

Mr. Henry was kind and considerate, and did 
not upbraid her for this burst of grief, even 
though on her wedding day and clad yet in her 
bridal robes. 

Many were the presents which came showering 
in upon Juliet from Mr. Henry’s friends on this 
gladsome moment. But one there was from his 
mother of great value, a casket of jewels, bril- 
liants of the first water. And his father handed 
her a scrip, as he called it, which placed her in 
possession of stock to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars; for, as the father said, he would not 
that any protege of his should be dependent on 
Mr. Henry Phillips for her nicknacks, facetiously 
intimating that such would be but a meagre 
dependence. 

Juliet, yielding to Mr. Henry’s wishes, did not 
again resume her mourning garb. And she now 
sometimes glitters with gold and jewels, while 
the tear-drop is standing in her eye, and the 
sore is yet bleeding at her heart; for the circum- 
stances of this tale are of too recent occurrence 
to have yet dried up so deep a fountain. 

Mary is now at Hillsborough, and will proba- 
bly remain there till her education is completed ; 
little Susan is still with Mr. Henry’s parents, and 
seems to be fast taking the place in their affec- 





tions of a little daughter they once buried when 
about her age. And it would not be strange if 
ere long they were to adopt her altogether as 
their own. 

Mr. Sommers has returned to California. And 
the Swifts, who treated with heartlessness and 
scorn, Juliet Adams the poor seamstress, obse- 
quiously sought her society as the rich Mrs. 
Henry Phillips, by repeatedly leaving their cards 
at her house, but notice of which was never 
once deigned by her. The family are now, how- 
ever, gone abroad as contemplated. 

No one now, in the great city of New York, is 
more courted by the elite of fashion, nor rolls 
about in a more splendid equipage, than does 
Juliet Adams, the ci devante poor seamstress, who, 
and that too but a short time since, used to be 
seen trudging in the dusk of the evening—that 
hour when daylight would not serve and candle 
light could be saved—lugging to her patrons the 
bundles of garments her fingers had formed; 
and, when often after having been kept standing 
till ready to sink, the pittance of a remuneration 
was dealt out to her in such a manner as to 
make her feel that it was more an almony than 
a compensation for services rendered. Neither 
at the same time is there now any one in that 
city who is more zealous and indefatigable in 
searching out and solacing the needy and dis- 
tressed. For none can feel for the woes of 
others like those who have seen BOTH SIDES OF 
THE PICTURE. 
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BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


Tue rose that all are praising, 
Is the rose that blooms for me, 
Whom the angels now are raising 
Over every other tree— 
This is the rose that blooms for me. 


In the middle of God’s garden 
Grows this white celestial tree, 
And an angel is the warden 
Of the flowers that bloom for me 
In this Eden on this tree. 


There she grows beside the river 
Of immortal life for me, 

Where she towers aloft forever 
Over every other tree— 

This is the rose that blooms for me. 


While the breezes blow evangels 
From her harp-like boughs for me, 
She is tended by the angels 
Over every other tree— 
This is the rove that blooms for me. 





Fairer than the Holy City 
Which Messiah wept to see— 
Watered with the dews of pity— 

Blooms this white celestial tree 
Bearing Eden flowers for me. 


Like the moon, star-crowned at even, 
Coronaled with flowers for me— 

Circled by the swans of Heaven— 
Blooms this white celestial tree 

In the bowers of bliss for me. 


For the white rose in its whiteness 
Was not half so white as she; 
Nor the full moon in her brightness 

Half so bright in Heaven to me, 
This is the rose that blooms for me. 


Thus the rose that all are praising, 
Is the rose that blooms for me, 

Whom the angels now are raising 
Over every other tree— 

This is the rose that blooms for me. 
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Ir was a lovely night in August, seventy years 
ago. The sky had not acloud; the air was soft 
and balmy; and the moon, sailing silently on 
high, flooded wood and field and river with her 
calm, pure light. Never, since the last evening 
in Eden, had mother earth worn an aspect so like 
Paradise. 

At the gate of a mansion, in the then newly 
settled town of Wheeling, stood two lovers about 
to part. The solemn spell of the hour, combined 
with the farewell they were about to take, had 
cast a sweet sadness over both. 

‘“‘It_is a long ride to Shepherd’s Fort, and I 
almost fear for you,” said a low and now timid 
voice, as the fair speaker looked up into the face 
of her companion. ‘Cannot you put off this 
departure, Francis?” 

The bold Virginian gazed tenderly down at his 
beautiful companion, and then, as if instinctively 
drew her to him, imprinting a kiss on her fore- 
head, as he answered, 

**You were not always thus timid, Lizzy. I 
remember, before you went to Philadelphia, that 
you were the boldest girl of all the border: but, 
to-night, you are as fearfulasa young doe. You 
have come back accomplished as a queen, but as 
nervous too. " A fine lady,” he continued, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘is not fit for a bride on the frontier.” 

‘IT am not naturally timid, as you know,” 
earnestly replied his companion, blushing at this 
raillery, ‘‘but these terrible Indians appal me. 
You tell me that they have held a great council 
at Chilicothe and resolved to take up the hatchet 
again. What if a band of them should waylay 
you to-night?” 

“Never fear it, dearest: they are far enough 
as yet. My information is in advance of them, 
and we shall probably not: see them for weeks, 
even if at all. I thought it my duty to ride 
over and tell your father however: though,” he 
added, archly, ‘‘perhaps there were other rea- 
sons which made me only too ready to find an 
excuse for visiting Colonel Zane.” 

*¢I suppose my fears are foolish;” answered 
his companion, “but with woman, instinct, they 
say, sometimes takes the place of reason; and I 
feel as if some great danger surrounded us.” 

“It is the moonlight, Lizzy, nothing else,” 
gaily replied the lover. ‘I always feel a touch 
of sadness myself, on an evening like this. Cheer 
up, — these are idle fancies. I must, 

7 . 





however, make the most of this moonlight, or it 
will be dark before I reach the fort. God bless 
you,” he added, as he kissed her again, adding 
bravely, ‘‘if peril should assail you, not ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand of those red-devils shall 
prevent Francis Duke flying to your aid.” 

In another moment he had leaped upon his 
horse, which stood hard by, and, with a parting 
waive of the hand, dashed off at a swinging trot. 
His betrothed watched him till he disappeared in 
the gloom of the forest: then, with a sigh, she 
re-entered her father’s house. 

The family was about retiring, and, reverently 
kissing her parents, the beautiful girl ascended 
to her chamber. But she could not sleep. An 
indefinable sense of danger pressed upon her 
spirits, and, throwing aside the curtain of her 


window, she sat down and gazed without. As . 


she looked, a vision rose before her of her lover 
hurrying along the forest depths, while a savage 
ambuscade waited to receive him, and so vivid 
was the picture that she rose, with a start of 
terror, and could scarcely repress a cry. But, 
the next instant, the illusion faded, the serene 
moonlight calmed her soul, and she resumed her 
seat, ashamed of her idle terrors. 

Thus hour after hour passed, her fancy con- 
tinually conjuring up new perils for her lover, 
and her sober reason as constantly overcoming 
these ‘visionary fears. Her sleeplessness still 
continued At last the moon began to sink 
below the western forest. Slowly she watched 
the lengthening shadows as it disappeared, until 
the landscape was almost entirely shrouded in 
gloom; and then, with a last prayer for her 
lover’s safety, she was about to retire from 
the window, when her attention was suddenly 
attracted toward what seemed a dark, moving 
mass on the edge of the neighboring woods. 

What could it be? The cattle of the settle- 
ment were all carefully housed, she knew, and 
it was an hour at which no human being would 
be likely to be abroad, Her indefinable fears 
again returned. Her heart fluttered with a name- 
less dread. She concealed herself instinctively 
behind the window curtain, and watched this 
dark, moving object for several moments, untit 
finally it emerged from the shadow of the forest, 
when its uncertain outlines resolved themselves 
into those of two Indians in their war-paint. 

The curtain fell from her hands and she sank 
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into her chair, completely unnerved. All her 
jate tremors were now explained. The hostile 
savages, instead of being far distant, were close 
at hand, The very warriors she had just seen 
might have intercepted her lover; and his scalp 
might be even now at the girdle of one of them. 
At this horrible idea she clasped her hands shud- 
deringly over her eyes, and, for an instant, forgot 
her misery in oblivion. 

But this lasted only fora moment. Lizzy Zane 
war no weak, timid girl, whom danger rendered 
a burden to her friends: on the contrary hers 
was a soul cast in the heroic mould of Joan of 
Are, and others of the brave and dauntless of her 
sex. Hastily springing to her feet, she cried. 
“This tremor is childish. What if Francis is 
dead, since peril surrounds my parents, and 
not only them, but the whole settlement. The 
Indians have waited till the moon was down to 
commence their attack, hoping to surprise us; 
and the two I have seen are doubtless outlying 
scouts, who, fortunately for us, have shown them- 
selves too soon. I will rouse father at once. It 
will be time to weep for the dead, when my duty 
to the living has been fulfilled.” 

With these words she hurried from the cham- 


‘ber, though not till she had taken another guarded 


look from the casement. This time not a living 
soul was in sight. She rightly judged that the 
scouts had gone to bring up their companions, 
and lost no time consequently in arousing the 
household. 

At that period in the history of the West, 
every frontier-man slept, as it were, on his arms. 
But the present summons was so unexpected, and 
the assault of the savages might be looked for so 
soon, that preparations for defence could not be 
made with the usual care. Col. Zane, on being 
aroused, despatched servants to summon his 
neighbors to the contiguous fort, which stood 
about forty rods from his own dwelling. About 
twenty men answered the call, bringing with 
them their families, but necessarily abandoning 
their stock and everything else to the chances 
of war. He determined himself to hold his 


mansion, it being favorably situated as an out- ! 
post and containing large stores of ammunition: ‘ 
accordingly retaining three men to assist him, ‘ 


he ordered the remainder of his people to repair 





and that the fort was in readiness to receive them: 
so, with a yell of rage and hate, they rushed to 
the assault. 

‘‘Keep cool, my men,” said the commandant 
of the fort, an-uncle of our heroine, ‘and fire 
only when you can clearly make out an Indian. 
It is easy to confound the dusky devils with the 
shadows; and this they know; so take care and 
waste no ammunition. The women will load for 
you, when the hell-hounds come to close quarters 
and quick firing is necessary; fortunately we 
have plenty of muskets, so that fresh ones can 
be handed to you as fast as you require them. 
I will set you an example, and my niece, God 
bless her, will load for me, and show how an 
American woman can assist in the hour of peril.’ 

His words were cut short by the necessity for 


‘instant exertion. The Indians had, by this time, 


crossed the field in front of the fort, and were 
approaching, partly under cover of trees, toward 
the entrance, hoping to force their way in. In- 
stantly, from the house of Col. Zane, as well as 
from the fort, a heavy discharge of musketry 
was opened on the savage assailants. Every 
man, in each edifice, knew that he was fighting, 
not only for his own life, but for those dearer 
than life. Their wives, daughters and other 
female relatives, conscious of the same truth, 
heroically assisted them, loading the muskets as 
rapidly as they were discharged and praying 
silently for aid from heaven. 

‘‘Ha! they recoil,” shouted the commandant, 
*‘the red-skins can’t stand the fire of desperate 
men. The colonel is giving it to them gallantly 
from his house. Hark! that is his hurrah. Let 
us give him back acheer. That was a true Vir- 
ginian shout. God be praised, the devils run, 
Huzza for victory.” 

With exclamations like these the old soldier 
sustained the spirits of his men during that short, 
but terrible conflict, until, as his last words be- 
tokened, the assailants were in full flight: and 
then another shout went up from the fort, which 
was answered back as sturdily from the outpost, 
where, with his three assistants, Col. Zane kept 
his dwelling against the savages. It was worth 
peril unto death to hear and participate in that 
huzza. 

But if the defenders of Wheeling flattered 


to the fort. In vain did his daughter entreat to { themselves that they had achieved a permanent 


remain with him: he bade her remember that { 
while duty made him stay, it would be criminal { 
temerity for her to remain; and, deluged with 
{ were seen again rushing to the aesault. Again, 


tears, she obeyed his commands. 


triumph, they were soon destined to discover 
their mistake. The Indians, though repulsed, 
were not defeated, and, after « slight interval, 


Scarcely had the gates of the fort been closed, ‘ at the commandant’s injunction, the men with- 


less than half an hour had elapsed since the : 
first alarm, when the army of savages appeared | 


held their fire till the savages were close to the 
walls: again the muskets blazed in an almost 


emerging from the forest. It was not long before continuous stream; again the women moulded 
they saw that their approach had been discovered bullets and loaded the still smoking guns; and 
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again the lion-like voice of the commandant rose 
over the sharp crack of the rifles, encouraging 
his subordinates, while the loud, joyous huzza of 
Col. Zane answered back from the outpost, as if 
he laughed at, and even rejoiced in the peril. 
Meantime, on the side of the assailants, the 
utmost fury prevailed. The loss of so many of 
their number had excited them to apparently de- 
moniac madness, and their yells, always hideous, 
now sounded like those of fiends let loose on 
earth. Their dusky, painted forms, dimly seen 
by the red glare of the muskets, flitting hither 
and thither as they dodged from shelter to shelter 
in their approaches, added to this horrible illu- 
sion. 

‘Blaze away, my lads,” shouted the com- 
mandant, ‘‘for they begin to waver, and another 
volley or two will send them to the right about. 
Ha! that red-devil had his death-shot from my 
brother’s rifle: I know the crack of the old 
piece. That's a brave girl, Lizzy: you load to 
perfection. Now for this cursed Wyandot that 
is climbing over the paling: I have my bead on 
him: there the rascal tumbles. And see, ap- 
palled by his fall, the rest are making off. Huzza, 
huzza, huzza.” 

It was as he said. Headed by a young chief, 
the Indians had suddenly broke from their coverts 
in front, and dashed, like a pack of hounds, fierce 
for blood, at the palisades. Their teader had 
reached this destination first, and leaping, as 
would a deer, had gained the top at 9 single 
bound, when the rifle of the commandant cover- 
ing him, in an instant after he fell dead within 
the fence. His death was the sequel for his fol- 
lowers to retreat terror-struck, in all directions, 
an event which was again hailed by a shout from 
the fort, and an answering huzza from the out- 
post. 

“There, we are safe for this night at least,” 
said the commandant, bringing the breech of his 
rifle to the floor. ‘I never knew the red-skins 
to make two assaults before, in darkness; and 
the devil is in them, if they risk a third. But, 
at daybreak, look out. We shall have them on 
us again, at that hour, in all their force, and 
howling like ten thousand fiends incarnate. Such 
of you as would like to sleep can do so: it will 
be easy to awake you, if necessary.” 

But all were too anxious to sleep. From the 
loop-holes of the fort, eager eyes continually 
watched the distant wood, in which the savages 
had sheltered themselves, in order to detect the 
first movements of the foe. The prediction of 
the commandant, however, proved correct. No 
further assault was ventured that night. But 
an attempt was made to destroy, by stratagem, 
the house of Col. Zane, the fire of whose defen- 
ders had been, from its proximity, particularly 





fatal to the Indians. For this purpose a savage 
crept up to it, with a lighted brand; but watchful 
eyes were on the foe in the outpost as well as in 
the fort; and, just as the Indian was about to 
apply the terch, a shot sent him limping and 
howling away. 

During this cessation of the strife the thoughts 
of our heroine recurred again to her lover. But her 
uncle, who perhaps suspected her fears, cheered 
her by the assurance that he had escaped: ‘nay, 
look not so dull, Lizzy,” he said, ‘‘now that the 
battle is over. Frank is safe, before this, at 
Shepherd’s fort. His route lay in the opposite 
direction to that by which these devils clearly 
came. The peril for him will be to-morrow, when 
he attempts to join us, for,I know nothing of 
him, if he don’t gallop to our aid, even if he does 
it alone.” 

The dawn was now approaching. With the 
first gleam of light, the savages were seen to be 
in motion; but they did not risk a close assault, 
as they had done in the night: they sheltered 
themselves at a distance, and opened a desultory 
fire on the fort and outpost, seeking to pick off 
the garrison one by one. The men, however, 
kept themselves carefully concealed, so that none 
were hurt; but, on several occasions, a savage, 
who had momentarily exposed himself, met his 
death. 

An hour passed in this desultory warfare, when 
the commandant, looking forth, said, 

‘sWhat can the red-skins be at now? Here, 
Lizzy, your young eyes are sharper than my old 
ones. Have they a wagon there?” 

“Tt looks rather like a cannon, only that In- 
dians never have such things. They are wrap- 
ping something around it: ah! now I see: it is a 
hollow log, and they have taken some chains 
from the shop, with which they are binding it. 
And there, too, are cannon balls.” 

‘‘Now I understand it,” said the commandant, 
laughing. ‘Jim Stokes, who found his way into 
the fort just before daybreak, had a load of can- 
non balls in his fiat-boat, when the savages sur- 
prised him last night. The fools, I suppose, are 
about to fire them at us from their hollow log! 
Batter us down with wooden cannon! Ja, ha, 
ha. I fancy we shall first see some of the red- 
skins blown to kingdom-come.” 

The Indians had, by this time, finished their 
preparations, and, almost immediately after, the 
crowd opening from around their impromptu gun, 
a match was applied to it. As the commandant 
had foretold, the crazy weapon exploded, scatter- 
ing death among the throng. The first effect was 
to paralyze the savages: the second was to rouse 
them to phrenzy. Breaking into yells of rage 
they burst from the spot, taking the direction 
of the fort, evidently determined to avenge the 
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death of their slain, even if they perished them- } spared—a woman will be less missed.” Sadly 


selves. 

**Now, my boys, comes the final struggle,” said 
the commandant. “If we beat them back, this 
time, the victory will be complete: but if a single 
trigger fails, our scalps will be drying, before a 
month, in the Wyandot lodges. Think of your 
wives and children!” 

He was already taking his station, when his 
niece silently touched his arm. Her face was 
full of perplexity and even terror; and, for the 
first time, since the siege began. 

‘What is it, my child?” quickly asked the 
commandant, his countenance assuming some- 
thing of the look of hers, for he was aware that 
no common incident could have worked such a 
change in his niece. And he drew her to one 
side, saying, ‘‘ speak in a whisper.” 

“The ammunition is out,” was the reply, 
‘‘unless there is more hid away than you gave 
into my charge.” 

A blank dismay settled on the commandant’s 
countenance. 

**Good God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘it is all over with 
us, for we have no more in the fort. I brought 
what I thought enough, from your father’s house, 
but these repeated assaults have consumed it.” 

**Cannot some one,” said his niece, ‘go to our 
house, and bring back a supply?” 

**But who? It would be almost certain death.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then, with no 
change in her countenance, except that it grew a 
shade paler, she answered, 

“*T will go.” 

«‘You!” said the veteran, starting back. 

‘And why not? I am young, active, and fleet 
of foot. -I can go quicker than any one else. 
Besides, the savages, seeing it is only a woman, 
may not fire till they detect my purpose; and in 
that case only the return will be perilous. If I 
do not go, we are all sure to die. Even if mor- 
tally wounded, I think I can succeed in gaining 
the fort again, and if this can be done, and your 
lives saved, I am content to fall.” 

‘‘But Frank——” 

For a moment her lip quivered. She grasped 
her uncle’s arm convulsively, gave him an ap- 
pealing look, and said huskily, 

**Don’t—don’t. But let me go before it is too 
late.” 

The tears came into the old man’s eyes. He 
pressed his niece to his bosom, and said, ‘‘go, 


3 the little garrison beheld her depart on her ter- 
) rible venture. Her uncle himself, notwithstand- 
‘ing the danger, attended her to the gate of the 
, fort, which he himself threw open: and, with the 


fleetness of a young fawn, away she bounded. 

The defenders of the outpost saw her depar- 
ture, and though ignorant of its cause, stood 
ready to receive her, Col. Zane in person hurry- 
ing to the door. The savages, too, beheld her 
exit. At first a dozen guns were leveled at her, 
but when it was seen that the fugitive, as they 
thought her, was a woman, a contemptuous cry 
of ‘‘a squaw, a squaw,” passed from one gutteral 
throat to another, and she was suffered to gain 

‘the dwelling unharmed. 

‘*What is the matter, my child?” cried her 
father, as she dashed into the doorway. ‘‘Why 
do you thus’ madly risk your life?” 

**We are out of powder,” breathlessly gasped 
our heroine. ‘All is lost unless I can carry 
back @ supply. Give me some quick, or the In- 
dians will have made their last rush.” And, as 
she spoke, she sank, almost exhausted, on a chair 
by the door. 

For an instant her father regarded her in 
silence. Wonder, tenderness and admiration 
succeeded each other in his heart, and were 
depicted in his face. The whole peril of her 
proceeding rose before him. Her return, he 
well knew, would be through a gauntlet of balls, 
which the savages, on detecting her purpose, 
would pour upon her. Escape with life would 
be almost impossible. She was his only daugh- 
ter too; it would break his heart to lose her. 
But, though human weakness whispered all this, 
tempting him to keep her from returning, his 
sense of duty triumphed; and, with but a single 
moment's delay, he snatched a table cloth, which 
he himself fastened around her waist, while, in 
answer to his eager calls, one of his companions 
brought a keg of powder and poured it in. Then, 
snatching a hasty kiss, he threw open the door, 
and with a voice heroically calm, and a look like 
that of Abraham when about to sacrifice his only 
son, he cried: ‘‘run for your life and God help 
us both!” 

Away she bounded again, this time fleeter than 
before, if that were possible. Her appearance 





was hailed by the savages with a storm of yells, 
for, with the craft of their race, they instantly 
divined her purpose. A score of rifles simulta- 


then, and God be with you, heroic girl! And} neously were brought to shoulder. Some of the 
yet,” he added, glancing around, ‘‘if it were not } Indians, fearful she might escape, fired at once. 


for these poor women and children, neither I, 
nor any man here would suffer it.” 


The balls whistled close by, but she was un- 
harmed. Others took time to aim, and the shots 


When the intention of our heroine was made } from these now began to sing past her: but still, 
known, several of the men insisted on taking her } as if protected by a miracle, she bounded on ap- 


place; but her reply was ‘not one of you can be ' 


parently unhurt. Her father stood watching her, 
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too absorbed to speak, but his heart beating like? Frank by the arm, and, with superhuman energy, 
@ forge-hammer. Nor was her uncle less dumb ‘ dragged him staggering within the gate; then, 


with ‘emotion. Others, however, were not so 
breathlessly silent. 

See,” cried one of the garrison, ‘that ball 
went through her apron: the powder pours out 
of the hole. She darts forward like an arrow. 
The shots rattle around her like hail, but she is 
still unhurt. Only a few rods remain. Heavens, 
she is struck. No, she only tripped a little: she 
is up again: the stumble has, perhaps, saved her 
life, for the rifle-balls went over her like wild 
pigeons on the wing. Huzza, she gains the gate, 
she is safe. Thank God, thank God.” And 
the weather-beaten borderer burst into tears of 
mingled joy and excitement, in which the women 
loudly shared, as they rushed to welcome our 
heroine back. 

Her uncle, who had hurried to the gate to 
meet her, now brought her forward. ‘Yes,” 
he cried, ‘‘hang around her, embrace her, thank 
her, for she has saved all of our lives. There, 
that is enough: to your posts, all of you; for the 
yell t hear announces that the savages are re- 
newing their assault. Butha! What is this?” 
he cried, as he taking up his post at his loop-hole, 
he looked out. ‘‘A horseman dashing toward 
the gate, and Frank Duke as I live. He cries 
to open to him. A shower of balls are falling 
around him. Run, Lizzy, and let him in.” 

He turned his head to address his niece, but 
she had already darted to the gate. Well was it 
that she had been so quick, for just as she flung 
open the portal a shot struck her lover, and he 
fell headlong from his steed. The savages were 
close behind, and, mad with so many failures, 
seemed bent on securing his scalp at every 
hazard; a dozen, indeed, were already within as 
many yards of the gate. The hesitation of a 
moment would have lost all. But, in that crisis, 
our heroine’s presence of mind did not desert 





her: she rushed forward outside the gate, seized 


; letting him fall, hastily closed and barred the 


portals. As she placed the huge piece of wood 
across the solid doors she felt them quivering 
with the tomahawks hurled at her and Frank, in 
the last effort of baffled rage, but the thick planks 
were between her and the deadly weapons, and 
she knew the peril was past. She fell on her 
knees, at this conviction, beside the body of her 
lover, and audibly thanked God. 

The fire from the fort and outpost, meantime, 
had been most deadly: the last rush of the savages 
had exposed them to great losses: and, almost 
simultaneously with the rescue of Frank, the 
assailants fell back. The siege, in fact, was now 
over, as the commandant had predicted it would 
be. But it was not till the third day that the 
savages finally broke up from before the fort, 
and returned across the Ohio. 

Before that time Frank was out of danger. At 
first, his wound had been considered mortal; but 
assiduous care and a strong constitution saved 
his life. His return he explained as soon as 
speech was restored to him. He had fallen on 
the trail of the enemy, just before daybreak, and 
finding that it ran in the direction of Wheeling, 
had put spurs to his horse and galloped to the 
aid of the scanty garrison. 

The sequel to our tale may be imagined. The 
heroine and her lover were, in due time, united. 
Never did the Old Dominion behold a nobler 
couple, though many have been her beauteous 


} brides and numerous her gallant bridegrooms. 


And history, we may add, may be searched in 
vain for a deed of female heroism to surpass that 
which the siege of Wheeling witnessed. 


Nore.—The preceding story is true in its main 
particulars. The author has taken liberties with a 
few of the details, so as to mould them better to his 
purpose; but the heroic act of Elizabeth Zane, her 
character, and the general events of the siege are 
depicted without the slightest deviation from truth. 





TO 








BY EDITH VERE. 





’T 1s true, the world stretched lonely out before thee: 
The path looks thorny where thy feet have trod, 
Yet should’st thou not have quailed before the dark- 

ness, 
Where was thy firm, high heart, thy trust in God? 
Did’st thou not know that if the way were grievous, 
So much the more great reason thou must be 
Armed with a panoply of healthful labor, 
To meet and vanquish thy stern enemy? 


How hast thou passed these weary years of wailing? 
Canst thou endure their gaze as they flit by, 





Or read, unmoved, on their effaceless tablets 
The wasted life that gives their hours the lie? 


Are youth’s aspirings wholly dead within thee? 
Come they no more to thee with beaming eyes? 

Has Hope’s fair form forever left thy pathway? 
Does Effort’s sturdy hand reveal no prize? 


Awake, awake, how canst thou bear this torpor, 
Thou that wast made for noble things and great? 
Gird thee anew, faint heart, unto the battle, 
And strike at least one blow at iron fate! 
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MY WIFE’S NEW FRIEND. 








BY SMITH 


JONES, JR. 





Mrs. Jones has quite a habit of cultivating 
sudden friendships, which have every appearance 
of blooming eternally, but which soon wither in 
the world’s cold blasts. I used to think this 
characteristic was confined to school-girls, who 
swear immortal fidelity in letters crossed and re- 
crossed, but forget each other as soon as they 
have caught a lover. 

My wife’s: last acquisition, in the way of a 
bosom friend, is Mrs. Mortimer Mowbray, with 
whom she became acquainted last summer, while 
we were boarding out of town. Mrs. Mortimer 
Mowbray had her carriage with her, and created 
quite a sensation: in fact, every lady in the house 
was eager to become her confident; but the 
amiable deportment of Mrs. Jones, combined, I 
doubt not, with her intellectual accomplishments, 
rendered her the favorite; and she it was who 
daily occcupied the spare seat in the coach, and 
had the honor of advising Mrs. Mortimer Mow- 
bray in those thousand grave perplexities under 
which women suffer. 

We returned to the city after the Mowbrays, 
but my wife, though usually very firm on ques- 
tions of etiquette, waived her privileges on 
this occasion, and made the first call. She was 
graciously received, and came home in high 
spirits, All that evening she could do nothing 
but talk of Mrs, Mortimer Mowbray. ‘Such an 
elegant establishment,” she said. ‘A footman, 
with manners like a prince, waited at the door. 
The drawing-room was the perfection of luxury 
and taste. Mrs. Mowbray had on such a sweet 
cap, and altogether looked so lady-like. Her 
manners were, indeed, most aristocratic, just 
what one would suppose those of a countess to 
be.” 

In a few days, Mrs. Mortimer Mowbray re- 
turned my wife’s call, coming in a shining new 
carriage, and with a new span of horses. Her 
equipage created quite a sensation in our street. 

Mrs. Jones, soon after this, began to act as if 
brooding over some’ vast design, which not being 
yet quite matured, she deemed it wisest to be 
silent respecting. At last, however, the mighty 
secret was broached. 

“IT was thinking, Jones,” she said, one night, 
just as I was composing myself to sleep on my 
pillow, ‘‘that we ought to give a party. Nota 
regular ball, indeed, but a select entertainment, 





where Saag congenial minds may be brought 
7 


together. I should like to introduce my dear 
Mrs. Mowbray to some of the choicest of our 
set.” 

Now I detest parties, small or large, but as the 
delicacy of my wife’s nerves does not allow of 
her being thwarted, I made no objection to this 
proposal, though I sighed to myself. 

“Of course, my dear,” I said. ‘*You know 
best.” : 

‘We'll ask about thirty,” continued my wife, 
warming with the subject. ‘There’s Mrs. Whar- 
ton, and Mrs. Horace Shinn, and Mrs. Price, and 
the three Misses Trelawneys,”’ and thus the dear 
creature ran on, until she had mentioned about 
forty names, and I saw that her “select party of 
congenial souls” was going to be, after all, a 
crowded rout. 

“You have forgotten the two Misses Howell,” 
I said, at last, when my wife stopped for want of 
breath. 

The two Misses Howell were amiable, intelli- 
gent and pretty girls, in whom I took a particu- 
lar interest, because their father had once been 
an extensive shipping merchant, but having be- 
come reduced and died bankrupt, the sisters were 
compelled to earn a livelihood by standing in a 
store. They had numerous rich relations on 
whom they might have billetted themselves, but, 
with a spirit of proper independence, they pre- 
ferred to work for their maintenance, instead of 
eating the bread of charity. I had long nour- 
ished a romantic idea of seeing them married 
well, and had consequently made it a point always 
to invite them to our parties; to praise them 
highly to the young gentlemen there; and, in 
every other indirect way, to assist in realizing 
my pet scheme. 

My wife, heretofore had seconded me in my 
benevolent plan; but on the present occasion, 
she hesitated to reply ; and I knew, at once, 
that there was something the matter. 

*¢ Ahem !” she said, at last, clearing her throat. 
“Ahem! The Misses Howell are very nice 
girls to be sure—that is, in their place—but as 
it is to be a select party, and as I have already 
mentioned rather too many, and as Mrs. Mow- 
bray may not want to meet all sorts of peeple, 
and as——” 

**Stop, my dear,” said I, with a sigh, for I saw 
that my favorites were not to be invited, ‘‘you 
have.given reasons enough. It is a great pity, 
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though.” And I sighed again—a sigh cloquent 
of passive resignation. 


‘*Wouldn’t that be against etiquette?” ; I ven- 
tured to ask. ‘‘It seems to me that Mrs. Mow- 


My wife heard my sighs, and her tender heart ; bray should send you a note, or message, or 


was touched. She paused » moment in embar- 
rassment, and perhaps even revolved the idea 
of yielding to my wishes, but, in the end, she 
raised herself on her elbow, and said: 

‘Mr. Jones, do listen to reason. You don’t 
know how foolish you make yourself about those 
Howell girls. They’ve been unfortunate to be 
sure; and they’re very passable, indeed; but 
there’s a prejudice, you are aware, against girls 
who stand in stores; and who knows but what 
Mrs. Mowbray would take offence at my inviting 
such persons to meet her. I shouldn’t like to 
do it, indeed, without first asking her; and I 
can’t do that this time. She’s very particular, 
and so excessively high-bred.” 

“Then I don’t think she’d regard you the less, 
my dear,” I ventured to say, ‘‘for being ac- 
quainted with two such excellent girls as Patty 
and Lizzy Howell.” 

‘‘Mr. Jones, don’t be a child,” replied my 
wife, flinging herself to the other side of the 
bed. ‘*At your age you should know something 
of the world. Exclusive people, like Mrs. Mow- 
bray, don’t care to meet nobodies. She was very 
choice, as you saw, whom she admitted to her 
acquaintance this summer: I may say, indeed, 
that I am the only one, of all she met, whom she 
recognizes now.” 

To have protracted the conversation would 
have excited my wife’s nerves, and deprived her 
of sleep, so I said no more, but closed my eyes 
and courted slumber anew. I have no recollec- 
tion of anything after that, till I woke the next 
morning, and leaving Mrs. Jones a bed, as usual, 
went down to see that the fires were right, and 
to do the marketing while breakfast was being 
prepared. 

The invitations to the party were issued that 
week, Mrs. Mortimer Mowbray graciously pro- 
mising to attend. 

When the important evening arrived, my wife 
was all nerves. At every ring of the bell, the 
color rose to her face with expectation, but guest 
after guest entered without Mrs. Mowbray ap- 
pearing. Her nervousness soon began to change 
to anxiety, and this, as the hours wore on, to dis- 
appointment and dismay. She delayed the sup- 
per for a full hour, thinking that her new friend 
might yet arrive; but in vain. 

*¢ What can be the matter, I wonder,” she said 
to me, as soon as we werealone. ‘I hope the 
dear babe is well. Perhaps, however, Mrs. Mow- 
bray is herself sick. Dear me, I am afraid I shall 
not sleep for anxiety. The first thing I'll do to- 
morrow will be to call on Mrs. Mowbray and see 
what is the matter.” 


? 





something of that sort. at least, to apologize for 
her absence.” 

Mrs. Jones did not reply in words, but she 
gave mea look. And suchalook! It expressed 
all the indignation, which her outraged bosom 
felt, at having the slightest suspicion cast upon 
her friend. 

When I came home to dinner that day, I saw, 
at a glance, that something had occurred to ruffle 
my wife’s nerves. She had nothing whatever to 
say to me, but she scolded the servants and 
children incessantly. I was too wise to inquire 
what was wrong. I knew that Mrs. Jones, if 
she thought proper, would tell me; and, if not, 
that idle questions would only aggravate her 
secret troubles. 

But, the next day, having heard something 
that cast light on Mrs. Mowbray’s absence from 
our party, I could not contain myself when I 
came home. 

‘Did you ever hear, my love,” I said, as I be- 
gan to carve the turkey, at dinner, ‘‘that the 
Misses Howell had a married sister ?” 

Mrs. Jones looked sharply up, as if she sus- 
pected I meant more than I said: and then 
answered laconically : 

“‘T heard it casually, but never asked further.” 

«Tt seems,” I continued, ‘* that Mrs. Mortimer 
Mowbray is that sister.’’ 

“T’ve heard so since,” said Mrs. Jones, 
sharply; and turning to our second child,-who 
was asking for the wing-bone, she rapped him 
over the head, exclaiming, tartly, ‘‘haven’t I told 
you to wait till you’re helped? Take that, now, 
and learn manners.” 

I allowed a minute and more to elapse, in order 
that my wife’s ebullition might subside, when I 
remarked: 

‘*Mrs. Mowbray, it seems, expected to meet 
her sisters here.” 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder if she did,” snappishly 
said Mrs. Jones, looking down in her plate, and 
apparently absorbed in parting a wing-joint. 

‘*When she found,” I contiuued, “that her 
sisters were not asked, she grew indignant. She 
heard the reason, it seems. Your friend, Mrs. 
Wharton, whom you had made a confidant, told 
some lady, who told her; and hence her anger.” 

‘IT am sure I don’t care if I ever see the 
proud thing again,” said my wife, reddening 
very much; butstill without looking up. ‘One 
could not have supposed that she was a sister to 
the Misses Howell.” 

After another pause, I said: 

**Did you call on Mrs. Mowbray, as you in- 
tended?” 
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Mrs. Jones was silent fora full minute, and 
seemed half disposed to decline answering alto- 
gether: but finally she blurted out her reply, as 
follows. 

*‘Yes, I did, since you must know. And she 
wasn’tin. So, at least, the footman said, but if 
I didn’t see her at the drawing-room window,” 
and here she burst into tears of mortification and 
rage, ‘‘may I never eat another mouthful.” 


I saw that it would not do to continue the con- 
versation: so I quietly ate my dinner, kissed the 
children, and, like Christian in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, ‘“‘went my way.” 

Of course the intimacy of my wife with Mrs. 
Mowbray ceased from the date of that fatal 
party; and, I am sorry to say, that the Misses 
Howell also have, as the phrase goes, ‘‘cut our 
acquaintance.” 
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BY HORACE 


B. DURANT. 





Bor a puny thing from the eagle’s wing, 
I dopt from his course on high; 

Or as weakened the might of his onward flight, 
In the tread of the deep blue sky. 

With a fearless sweep, I have skimmed the deep, 
While Ocean was ’toned below, 

And bathed in the blaze of the sun’s hot rays, 
Thence plunged to the Alpine snow. 


I have wheeled me away where the wild winds play, 
On the brow of the mountain lone; 

And in evening hour, on some ruined tower, 
Have listened the wind-harp’s moan; 

Then with sweeping rush, in the morn’s first gush, 
O'er hills and the plains away, 

I have speeded me on at the breaking dawn, 
To welcome the god of day! 


My light form is shaken, when the breezes waken 
The sleep of the gentle flower; 

And the howling storm bears my fragile form, 
Away in its wrathful power; 

Yet, stronger am I than the zephyr’s sigh, 
Or the tempest that skims the plain; 

And I scorn its strength, as it dies, at length, 
In the waves of the sounding main! 


What is like to me—so misty and free, 
On the face of this lower sphere? 

Lo, my servants are all, on this earthly ball, 
And bow to my sway in fear! 

With a tireless pinion, o’er Time’s dominion, 
I’m borne at my iron will; 

As a giant I’m strong, as I pass along, 
And the spires of earth are still! 


Ha, what do I care for the lightning’s glare, 
When its gleam on the cloud appears? 

By its glitt’ring flash at a single dash, 
I number the countless years! 

For I wander each spot where the wing of thought 
Mounts up in its flight sublime; 

And my glance is shed to the changes fle 





O’er the trackless waste of time! 
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The nations awake, at the sound I make, 
As I haste on my journey forth, 
And start from slumber, in their thronging number, 
From South to the distant North. 
I utter my word, and the clanging sword 
Leaps forth from its brazen sheath; 
The strife grows black in my onward track, 
And the world is strewn with death! 


I breath again, on the hearts of men, 
And they sink to the calm of peace; 

The storm-cloud of war looms off afar, 
And its echoing thunders cease. 

From the battle-plain springs the bending grain, 
Where the foot of the foeman prest; 

And the isles grow bright in my joyous light, 
That sleeps on the billow’s crest. 


I speed to the birth of the changeful earth, 
And wander its mystic lands— 

With the kindreds hid in the Pyramid, 
Far away in the desert sands. 

Ah, I know then well how they rave and fvll, 
While the circling ages went; 

For my lips unfold the deeds of old, 
In Oblivion’s shadows blent! 


On the lofty walls of Eternity’s halls, 
I tell of the child of fame, 

Who at lone midnight, by the taper’s light, 
Toils on far a deathless name! 

His praises I trace, which no hand shall efface, 
Or wither his glorious wreath; 

A victim I wave o’er his silent grave, 
While he mingles with dust beneath! 


What is like to me, so mighty and free, 
On the face of this lower sphere? 

Lo, my servants are all on this earthly ball, 
And bow to my sway in fear! 

On a tireless pinion, o’er Time’s dominion, 
I’m borne at my iron will: 

As a giant I’m strong, as I pass along, 
And the spirits of earth are still! 


COSTUMES OF THE PAST CENTURY. 





BY CATHARINE H. FORD. 





Tuoveu female fashions are continually chang- 
ing, they have passed through more mutations, 
during the last century, than, perhaps, ever be- 
fore. This is made evident, when engravings of 
the costumes in vogue at different periods are 
placed side by side, as we propose to do in the 
present article. . 
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costumes or 1752. 


Beginning with 1752 we find the fashion of 
that day as represented in the above cut. ‘The 
peculiarity of this dress is the hooped petti- 
coat. The hoop was a fabric of whalebone and 
silk, and was of such enormous circumference 
that ladies, in entering a coach, were forced to 
turn the hoop sideways. This ridiculous fashion 
first made its appearance at the court of Charles 
V.. Emperor of Germany, three hundred: years 
ago. From thence it spread to England, where 
it was py among the higher classes through the 








reigns of Elizabeth and JamesI. The unfortu- 
nate Charles I. had too much taste, however, to 
allow the hoop to be fashionable in his day; his 
queen ceased to wear it: and it consequently 
went out of vogue. It still, however, kept its 
foothold in Germany, and in 1688 was brought 
back into England, by the Princess Mary, wife 
of William, Prince of Orange. From that time 
it continued to be the rage till toward the close 
of the last century. 

Passing onward five and twenty years, we find 
enormous head-dresses fashionable. These arti- 
ficial fabrics were made up of pins, paste and 
pomatum, and were kept sometimes for a month. 
Often the hair was dressed with a projecting 
frontage, pointed like a steeple, with long crape 








costuME or 1777, - 
streamers, the feathers piled up with flowers in 
stages: and even figures of four-wheeled car- 
riages were frequently worn as head-dresses. 
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This absurd way of torturing the hair into un- 

couth shapes, was coeval with the fashion of 

clipping box-trees in gardens into dragons, and 

other fantastic forms, and shows the grotesque 

taste of the day even worse than the preposterous 
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COSTUME oF 1808, 
hoop. It was a common practice for ladies, on 
occasion of a public ball, when the services of 
hair-dressers were in great demand, to have their 
hair dressed the day before, and afterward to sit 
up all night in a chair lest it should become dis. 
arranged. 

At the end of thirty years more, the whole 
style of female costume was changed. Hoops 
were out of fashion, and powder was no longer 
used for the hair: the style was now as free as 
the preceding one had been stiff. About the 
year 1808 this costume was in its glory. It 
began, however, more than ten years before, 
in Paris, during the very height of the French 
Revolution, when Madame Tallien and other re- 
publican beauties adopted it from the ancient 
Greek female costume, as exhibited in surviving 
statues. Its characteristics were a flowing robe; 
a high waist; arms almost entirely bare; anda 
corsage exceedingly low. At parties, given in 
Paris, about the year 1795, it was no uncommon 








thing to see the loveliest women attired like 
Diana, Venus and other classic divinities: and 
Pauline, the beautiful sister of Napoleon, fre- 
quently appeared, even at a later day, in similar 
costumes. The style thus introduced, was after- 
ward rendered more modest; and, in this modified 
shape it continued to be popular down almost to 
our own generation. The famous picture of the 
divorce of Josephine will preserve this fashion 
to the latest times. 

The change in the material of dress, meantime, 
had kept pace with its other alterations. While 
hoops and powder were in vogue the heaviest 
damask silks were worn. A lady’s best gown 
would then cost an extravagant price, but would 
last half a life-time. With the introduction of 
the classic style, as it was called, light fabrics 
were substituted. Dresses of gossamer texture 
were now used; and the figure, instead of being 
overloaded, was so scantily covered as frequently 
to verge on indelicacy. The waist grew shorter 
and shorter, until it was placed just under the 
arm-pits; but when the fashion became thus 
absurd a reaction began. 





costumME or 1817 
All this time the female bonnet had been un- 
dergoing continual changes. Originally made 
of silk, cloth or velvet, it began 8 hundred years 
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costumMsE oF 1827. 





ago, to be almost universally fabricated out of 
straw. It was worn flat, of small size, and trim- 
med with ribbons: and was placed coquettishly 
on the crown of the head. Or it assumed the 
shape of a gipsy hats, fastened by ribbons under 
the chin. The English straw hats, plaited at 
Dunstable, were generally used at first ; but after- 
ward the Leghorn supplanted them: and these, 
in turn, have been driven out of the market, by 
English or American straw for summer, and by 
velvet and silk for winter bonnets. 

The Grecian style of wearing the hair came 
into fashion between 1790 and 1800. Like the 
classic robe, it was imitated from the ancient 
statues. The hair was parted, and put behind 
the ear in waves, then gathered in a loose knot: 
or it was dressed in the same way behind, with 
short, loose curls in front. 

The train, which had been used for ball-dresses 
during the reign of the hoop, went out of vogue 
about 1790, though it was still used at the Eng- 
lish court, and afterward at Napoleon’s. It did 
not make its appearance again until within the 
last few years, when it began to be worn by 
American ladies in the street. This is the height 
of absurdity. A train, in a ball-room, is not in- 
elegant; but in a crowded or dirty street it isa 
positive nuisance. In Europe trains are never 
worn for walking costume. 





TO ONE DEPARTED. 





BY BESSIE LEE. 





ArE we remembered in the world above us? 
Do fond eyes watch us from the distant sky? 
Or fades our image from the soul that loved us? 
Answer me! answer to my bitter cry! 


Come to me, loved one! I am sad and lonely, 
Tho’ friends to cheer me gather round the while, 

’T was in thy heart that mine was mirrored only, 
And I am pining for thy voice and smile. 


I know that I am earthly—thou immortal— 
Still in the flesh am I—thou glorified— 

Yet—is there no return thro’ Heaven’s bright portal? 
Cannot my love recall thee to my side? 


Only one hour! I would not seek to stay thee, 
Nor ask that thou should’st linger here below; 

I would but see the charms that now array thee, 
And hear once more thy accents soft and low. 


I will not shrink—I wait thee—none are near me— 
Think not I fear the glory that is thine-— 

An unknown spirit I might dread—but, fear thee ?— 
Stronger than terror is a love like mine. 


My friend! my friend! oh! is there no returning 
For those who gain as victors Life’s best goal? 





Or is it that my spirit’s passionate yearning 
Can now awake no echo in thy soul? 


Alas! alas! the human heart that loved me, 

Lies stilled and pulseless in death’s dreamless rest, 
And the soul, far, far, e’en on earth above me, 

Will stoop no more my lowly path to bless. 


Yet—yet—oh! must I deem myself forsaken ?— 
Nay, but I will believe thee near me yet— 
Oh! all the brightness from my life were taken, 
Were I indeed to think thou could’st forget. 


I will believe that though unseen and voiceless, 
Thy blessed presence is about me still, 

That thou o’er every step of mine rejoicest, 
Which brings me nearer to the Heavenly hill. 


My seraph Love! my Spirit Guardian! ever 
Hover around my dark and lonely way, 

Tho’ the thick veil of flesh and sense may sever 
My soul from thine for many a weary day. 


If thou may’st never bend in brightness o’er re, 
While in its house of clay my spirit dwells, 

Help me to tread the path that lies before me, 
And reach the world where there are no farewells. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. I. 





THE HORSE AND HIS EQUIPMENTS. 


Tue equestrian art is the most healthful ac- 
complishment which a lady can possess. There 
is no exercise that affords such rational and in- 
nocent delight, nor is there any attitude in which 
beauty appears so graceful as on a side-saddle. 
The art, when pursued in the open air, presents 
a rapid and exhilirating succession of scenic 
changes, that gratify the love of nature and 
elevate the spirits, without inducing excessive 
fatigue subsequently. To know how to ride well 
is fortunately becoming almost a necessary part 
of a lady’s education. We propose, therefore, in 
a series of illustrated articles, to lay down rules, 
by following which every fair reader may become, 
with a little practice, an accomplished equestrian. 

It is proper, however, to correct at the outset 
an impression, prevailing among timid, nervous 
and indolent ladies, that riding on horseback is 
attended with peril. Accidents in the side-sad- 
dle, on the contrary, are of extremely rare occur- 
rence. Horses, in general, are much more docile 
with riders of the fair sex, than when mounted 
by men. This may be attributed, in part, to the 
comparatively more backward position of the 
former in the saddle; but its principal cause 
is unquestionably in the superior delicacy of a 
woman in managing the reins. 

The first thing, when a lady wishes to acquire 
the equestrian art, is to inform herself of the 
meaning of certain technical terms applied to 
the horse and equipments. Nothing, for instance, 
would be more mortifying for the fair rider than 
to hear phrases used, respecting steed, bridle or 
saddle, of which she did not understand the pur- 





port. We have, on more than one occasion, seen 

equestrians put to the blush, because they did 

not know what part of the animal was meant, 
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when they were told that his withers were galled. 
We shall begin our instructions, therefore, by a 
full explanation of all technicalities. 

In the above engraving the principal parts of a 
horse are lettered. To begin with the anterior 
limb:—a is the fore pastern; 5, the fetlock; c, 
the leg; and d, the arm.’ In the hind limb, e¢ is 
the hind pastern; f, the hock; g, the stifle; and 
h, the haunch. The upper surface of the neck, 
i, is denominated the crest; 4, the withers; and 
1, the croup. 

We come next to the bridle. This should 
always be double-reined for ladies, and we give 
an engraving of one of this description. Here, 
a is the double head-stall; 4, the front; c, the 





nose-band; d, the throat-lash; ¢, e, the snaffle- 
rein; f, f, the curb-rein; and g, g, the martingale. 
We annex also engravings of the curb-bit and 
snaffle-bit, to which the curb-reins and snafile- 
reins are respectively attached. The difference 
in the action of these two bits, strange to say, is 
not always understood, even by equestrians: they 
only know that one is more powérful than the 
other, but why it is so they are ignorant. We 
shall, therefore, explain this point. 

The snafile-bit has the reins m, m, attached, as 
will be seen in the cut, to rings A, h, at either 
end of the bit; and when the rein is pulled by 
the rider, the result is a direct strain, and no 
more. The curb-bit, on the contrary, has arms 
i, i, at either end, and it is to the ends of these, 
k, k, that the reins are fastened. A chain, J, 
passes under the horse’s lower jaw, forming a 
fulcrum at ue points, 0,0. When the curb-rein 
is pulled, it acts on the principle of a lever, and 
the result is to give the rider vast power over the 
horse. A curb-bit can be made with arms so 
long as to enable even a lady to break the horse’s 
jaw, if necessary. The best riders use the curb- 
bit almost constantly, it enabling them to manage 
the horse more easily. Equestrians, however, 
should be careful, in their earlier practice, how 
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they employ the curb-bit; for their handling 
being generally rough, they always worry, and 
often enrage the horse, making him fractious, 
and frequently producing accidents. 





The saddle comes next. In this, a is the near 
crutch; 5, the off crutch; c, the cantle; d, the 
crupper; ¢, the safe; /, the skirt; g, the stirrup; 
h, the near side half of the surcingle; and 7,7, the; 





girths. Much of the comfort of the rider depends 
on the make of the saddle. We are sorry to say 
that few good side-saddles are manufactured. 
They are made generally too cheaply, and on 
weak trees, as their frame-work is technically 
called. Their shape also is mostly bad. Much, 
too, depends on the padding. It is impossible to 
describe, in print, a good side-saddle; and we know 
of but one competent maker in Philadelphia. 

A few more technical terms, and we shall have 
concluded this preliminary part of our subject. 
A lady’s right hand is termed the whip-hand, and ‘ 





-$ her left, the drid/e-hand. The near side of a horse 


is that which is on the left of the rider; and the 
off side is that which is on the right. The height 
of a horse is always estimated in hands, of four 
inches each: it is measured at the tip of the 
shoulder. A horse is never spoken of as being 
so many hands éa//, but so many hands high. 
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BY EMMA LOUISE CHANDLER, 





Tr is faded and dimmed, I dare no more 

To gaze on that curl, as in days of yore— 
For many a year has it been my prize, 

And guarded with care from another’s eyes; 
But the spell is past, and the head laid low, 
That once it unwreathed with its golden flow. 


For the dark brown eyes, so kindly and meek, 
And the lashes that swept the rose-hued cheek, 
And the light, and shade, that rose and fell 

As her soul gazed out from its crystal cell; 
And the smile, like the sun-ray breaking forth, 
Have passed aavay from the darkened earth. 


And the voice, with its music tones of love, 

Is blending the chaunt with the blest above; 

It has passed away with its murm’ring low, 
And the heart that was mine, in weal or woe, 
In the kirk-yard sleeps “‘as the dead may sleep, 
And the world frowns on that I still should weep. 


” 


But it’s no light thing, in this world of care, 
To sing the dirge of the young and the fair, 
And the friends that brighten our lot below, 
They are all too precious thus soon to go. 

And with smiles or frowns on its mocking face, 
Ah! the world’s but a dreary resting-place. 


And the dearest, things in this weary life 

Are the voices that call from human strife; 
And e’er while the loved on the earth are few, 
And the friends are rare that are always true; 
Our hearts must be sad when the tie is riven, 





And the loved and the lent go home to Heaven 


And I cannot gaze on the tress of hair, 

Now the form lies low that was once so fair, 

For voices speak from too many a scene 

In the wild storm hours, or the sun-ray’s sheen; 
And my heart in its weariness ever weeps 

When I think of the grave where Kathleen sleeps. 


In the Summer of sun, or Winter of snow, 
With the sky above and the dust below, 
Whether. storms fall down on the lonely sod, 
Or the sunlight gleams on the hazel rod; ¢ 
She is all alone in her dreamless sleep, 

And the cold world frowns that I still should weep. 


~~ _ _ on ak 


Though many an hour with its light and shade, 
When the moon gleamed down on the forest glade, 
Or the Grecian lamp, with its changing light, 
Shone out on the darkness of drear midnight; 
Have I gazed into Kathleen’s dreamy eyes, 

’Till the darkened earth seemed a Paradise. 


But the wind from the chill North-east blew cold; 
And we wrapped her close in many 4 fold— 

And the leaves fell down on the frosty ground, 

As we piled the turf o’er the sleeper’s mound; 
And the last love glance from her eyes was given, 
She closed them on earth to open in Heaven. 


But my heart ia filled with its blinding tears; 

And the weary earth, with its cares and fears ° 
Seems all by the hues of the grave o’er cast, 

A monument raised to the shad’wy past: 

And my eyes cannot see the golden hair, 

They are dimmed by the waves of earthly care. 
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A BABY’S CROCHET HOOD. 





BY MLLE. 
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Materials required.— Two ounces of white German 
wool, and three skeins of white floss silk. 

For tHE Car.—Make 
a chain of eighty stitches. 

lst row.—Double cro- 
chet. 

2nd row.—Long stitch: 
repeat these two rows, al. 
ternately, until you have 
worked twelve rows. 

18th row.—Double cro- 
chet. 

14th row.—Double long 
stitch. This row is in. 
tended for a ribbon to 
draw in the cap. 

15th row.—Double crochet. 

16th row.—Long stitch: repeat these two 
rows. i 

19th row.—Double long stitch; for ribbon. 

20th row.—Double crochet; repeat this row 
twice, for the foundation of the three borders 
round the face; then crochet the back of the cap 
together rather more than an inch; draw the re- 
maining piece together, and finish it with a white 
satin button: this forms the crown. 

For tHe Curtain.—Work one row of double 
crochet along the neck part of the cap. 

2nd row.—Treble long stitch. For a ribbon to 
draw in at the neck. 

8rd row.—Double crochet. 

4th row.—Work a chain of five stitches in 
every second stitch. 

5th row.—Work a chain of five stitches in every 








fifth centre stitch of the last row: repeat this row 
four times. 

10th row.—Double crochet in every stitch. 

11th row.—Work a chain of five stitches in 
every other stitch. 

For tue Borpers.—1st row.—Work achain of 
five stitches in every stitch at the edge of the 
cap. 

2nd row.—Work a chain of five stitches in 
every fifth centre stitch: repeat this row. 

4th row.—With floss silk, double crochet in 
every stitch. This finishes the first border. Work 
the other two in the same way. 

For tae Larrets.—Double the cap acrossfrom 
the centre of the front to the centre of the neck. 

1st row.—Work a chain of five stitches in every 
other stitch. 

2nd row.—Work a chain of five stitches in 
every fifth centre stitch: repeat this row five 
times, leaving a loop at the beginning and end- 
ing of every row. To narrow it at each end, 
edge it with floss silk to match the borders. 
Repeat this on the opposite side of the cap. 

These lappets can be omitted; the hood is 
pretty and quite finished without them. 

For tHe Rosetre.—Make a chain of rather 
more than half a yard, work it the same as the 
border, with the addition of one more row. Run 
a piece of wool through the foundation, and draw 
it up according to taste. 

Run two pieces of narrow white satin ribbon 
across the front of the cap, also a piece of sar- 
cenet ribbon, rather wider, to draw the cap at 
the neck; tie it in the centre. Line the cap with 
white sarcenet ribbon. 





DEATH OF AN INFANT. 





BY WILLIAM EDWARD ENOWLES. 





From its patent stem a bud unfolded, 
And promise gave of blossoms rare; 
And in beauty was its fair form moulded, 
With tints as bright as gold placed there. 
It oped when came the morning light; 
- "aaa ere fell the shades of night. 


The frail infant—now a child of Heaven, 
Was type of this frail flower fair; 

Breathed at morn; but ere the hour of even 
The lamp of life was shaded there. 

Both came, and died, within a day, 

But one will live, and one decay. 
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EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Our Present Numper.—We made few promises 
comparatively, last month, respecting the present 
issue, for we wished to take you by surprise, reader, 
with a double number. We have spared no expense: 
and the result is before you. Eighty-eight pages of 
original reading, four embellishments of the costliest 
description, and an almost countless number of less 
expensive illustrations. All this, too, for but two 
dollars a-year! To clubs of eight or more—and 
what village is so small that it has not eight ladies 
of refinement?—the price is only one dollar and 
twenty-five cents! The thing is really unprece- 
dented. In return for such lavish expenditure, we 
rely on an immense subscription list: and, if we know 
the ladies of America, we shall have it. 

We wish you particularly, reader, to compare this 
Magazine with others, in three respects. The first 
is in its fashion plates. No other periodical, in 1851, 
gave near so many colored steel plates as this; no 
one approached it in the novelty or reliability of the 
patterns; no one gave so much useful information, 
in the letter-press, respecting the latest styles. The 
second point relates to the character of the reading 
matter generally. In this no Magazine equals it. 
Scores of private letters in our possession, as well as 
public notices attest the fact. The third, and last 
point, is that this is emphatically “a Magazine of 
pure morals,” It does not, like many others, have to 
be carefully examined, by the parents, before being 
placed in the hands of a daughter. Jt is always on 
the side of virtue. 

What periodical equals this as a Magazine for 
ladies? Compare the present number with the 
January issue of any cotemporary, and you will 
answer “none.” The illustrated articles on Eques- 
trianism, Crochet-Work and Female Costume, which 
will be continued monthly, decide this point, without 
referring at all to the tone of the entire contents. 
Honestly, we do not see how any lady of refinement 
or intelligence can do without the “National.” It 
will be impossible, in 1852, to keep up with the times 
with out. 

And now, ere we bid you farewell, reader, a single 
parting word. Do not be content with subscribing 
yourself, but persuade your friends to subscribe also. 
Our mark for 1852 is a circulation of one hundred 
thousand. If you say, one and all, that we shall 
have it, the thing is done. So a Happy New Year 
to you: and to us—that hundred thousand! 


Tae Sarurpay Gazetre.—We call particular 
attention to the Prospectus of this weekly news- 
paper. It will be seen that superior inducements 
are offered to subscribers, by the proprietors; a 
a of books to every new two dollar sub- 








TABLE. 


scriber, or ten copies for ten dollars besides an extra 
copy to the person getting up the club. The size of 
the “Gazette” is that of the largest of the mammoth 
papers. It is, therefore, altogether the cheapest of 
the various Philadelphia weeklies. For three dollars 
one copy of it, and one of this Magazine will be sent, 
for one year. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Moby-Dick ; or, The Whale. By Herman Melville. 
lvol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Those who 
have read “‘Typee,” and “Mardi,” and can imagine 
a book compounded of the two, will have as correct 
an idea of this work as it is possible for a critic to 
give. Regarded in one light it is a skilfully told 
narrative of sea-adventures: viewed in another it is 
a philosophical romance. We confess that we like 
it best in its former aspect. Had the story been 
compressed one-half, and all the transcendental 
chapters omitted, it would have been decidedly the 
best sea-novel in the English language. No man 
can serve two masters, even in fiction; and Mr. Mel- 
ville, by attempting it, has spoilt his book. Still the 
demerit of “Moby-Dick” is only comparative. It is 
not an indifferent work, but a very superior one, 
after all. In describing the chase and capture of a 
whale, or any other stirring incident of Ocean life, 
the author displays even more than his usual powers 
The concluding chapters of the volume, representing 
the attempt to destroy the great white whale, from 
whom the book is named, are really beyond rivalry 
It is somewhat remarkable that the catastrophe of 
the novel, a ship run down by a whale, has been 
verified, within a few months, in the Pacific, and 
that the intelligence of so extraordinary a feat 
reached the United States the very week the work 
went to press. In conclusion, we would add, that 
nowhere can so authentic an account of the habits 
of the whale be found, as in this volume. 

The Female Prose- Writers of America. With Por 
traits, 1lvol. Philada: E. H. Butler & Co—When 
a publisher undertakes to issue a work like this, pro- 
fessing to be adorned by accurate portraits, he is 
unpardonable if he gives caricatures instead. Now 
with the solitary exception of Mrs. Neal’s portrait, 
which really resembles the fair original, not one of 
the engravings is a correct likness, while several of 
them are atrocious libels. We hear that Mr. Butler 
spared no expense to obtain accurate paintings or 
reliable daguerreotypes from which to have the 
engravings made, and in this he showed a pruper 
sense of his duty. But unfortuately he stopped here. 
He should not have published the portraits, after 
they were engraved, until he had been assured, by 
those personally acquainted with the living originals 
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that they were good likenesses. At present, the 
yolume is worthless, at least so far as the portraits 
are concerned. The head of Margaret Fuller re- 
sembles that of a dropsical child; the picture of Mrs. 
Kirkland is scarcely more accurate; and the portrait 
of our coadjutor, Mrs. Stephens, looks no more like 
her than like Queen Victoria. In type, paper and 
binding, however, the volume is unexceptionable. 


A Method of Horsemanship, founded upon New 
Principles: including the Breaking and Training 
of Horses: With instructions for obtaining a eeat. 
Illustrated with engravings, By F. Baucher. 1 vol. 
Philada: A. Hart.—The pablication of this work 
has created no little excitement among equestrians. 
Mr. Baucher is a French gentleman, who has in- 
vented a new method of horsemanship, the chief 
feature of ‘which is that a rider is to manage his 
steed by kindness and skill, not by force. We have 
seen several animals trained after Mr. Baucher’s 
system, and must confess their superiority to horses 
generally. Every person, who desires to be a finished 
equestrian, should have this volume. The transla- 
tion is from the ninth Paris edition. 


Woman in Her Various Relations. Containing 
Practical Rules for American Females. By Mrs. L. 
G, Abell. 1 vol. New York: W. Holdredge. Philada: 
J. & J. L. Gihon.—This is no mere theoretical affair, 
full of declamation about the sphere of woman and 
the cruelty of man, but a practical work on health, 
manners, social intercourse, domestic economy, and 
other matters interesting to the sex. We recommend 
it as a book that may safely be placed in the hands 
of daughters. It is quite elegantly got up. 

The Natwral History of the Human Species, By 
Lieut-Col. Charles Hamilton Smith. 1 vol Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, Philada: W. F. Martien.—The 
author of this volume is an advocate of the diversity 


: of the human race. As the work is a reprint, Dr. 


Kneeland, of Boston, furnishes an introduction, in 
which the arguments, on both sides, as derived from 
the most competent writers, are set before the reader. 
Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have issued the book in a 
very neat style. 


Poems. By Richard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Read & Fielde.—Mr. Stoddard, though 
one of the youngest of our poets, is already fast 
attaining the reputation of one of our best. The 
longest poem in this volume, “The Castle in the 
Air,” is a gorgeous dream-picture, full of a Keats- 
like voluptuousness. Many of the smaller poems are 
exquisitely beautiful. 


Memoire of Dr. Chalmers. Vol. III. New York: 
Harper & Brothere.—The volume before us embraces 
the residence of Dr. Chalmers at Aberdeen and a 
portion of his career as Professor at Edinburg. The 
more we read about this great and good man, the 
loftier becomes our veneration for his character. 


Ten Thousand a-Year. By Dr. Warren. 2 vols. 
Philada: T. B. Petereon.—This is a beautiful illus- 
trated edition, sold at the low price of fifty cents a 
volume. 


Chambers’ Papers for the People. Vol. I and II. 
Philada: J. W. Moore.—In this useful miscellany, 
which is to be completed in twelve volumes, we have 
an agreeable variety of history, fiction, travels and 
miscellaneous articles. Altogether a most useful, as 
well as entertaining serial. It is issued in quite a 
handsome style. ’ 


Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. 
No. 18. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The pen 
and pencil of the author are occupied, in this num- 
ber, with the Revolutionary localities about Phila- 
delphia. The book increases in interest as it pro- 
gresses. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. By E. 
&. Creasy. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers,— 
A well written work, in which the influence of 
Marathon, Tours, Hastings, Waterloo, and other 
battles, on the destinies of mankind, is forcibly do- 
picted. 

A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Read & Fields. 
—In this charming little volume, Hawthorne has 
skilfully reproduced some of the leading classical 
myths. It is just the book for the holidays. 


Hand-Book of Biography. By Parke Godwin. 1 
vol. New York: G. P. Putnam.—This volume is all 
that it pretends to be, and is really the most per- 
fect portable biographical dictionary ex‘ant. Every 
person should have it. 


London Labor and London Poor. No. 15. New 
York: Harper & Brothere.—Mr. Mayhew is occu- 
pied, in the present issue, with the Jows, the Tea- 
Venders and the Dustmen of London. An intensely 
interesting number. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY 


Fic. 1.—Bioomer Eventne Dress, of dove colored 
silk, skirt trimmod with two flounces, scalloped and 
embroidered in colors, Corsage of white cambric, 
the front formed of richly worked insertion; sleeves 
demi-long, finished with worked ruffles. Full white 
cambric trousers, with a frill around the bottom, and 
dove colored gaiters. The hair is combed back from 
the face in waves, and gathered in a knot behind. 

Fig. 1.—An Eventne Dress or STRAW COLORED 
Satis, with a double skirt. The lower skirt is trim- 
med with three flounces of white lace. The upper 
skirt reaches below the top of the upper flounce, and 
is looped up with two bows of rich satin ribbon. The 
corsage is trimmed with lace in the shawl-berthe 
style, witli, the space in front filled with a bouquet 
of rich flowers. The style in which the hair in-this 
figure is arranged is new, and to almost every face 
remarkably becoming. It is tied behind and plaited, 
then fastened by a comb and passed around the 
front of the head. An equally beautiful and more 
simple way of arranging the hnir, is to give it a 





French twist, fasten it with a comb, and instead of 
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plaiting it, roll it loosely and pass the roll around the 
head as in our plate. 

GeversL Remarxs.—The various shades of brown 
and drab still continue to be the fashionable colors. 
Some few dresses have been made in the waistcoat 
style, of which we have before spoken and given cuts. 

We have seen a dress of grey coutil have the cor- 
sage with double fronts, The outer, fronts, like the 

" rest, of the dress, are of grey coutil, and they are 
intended to.be worn open. The. inner fronts, form- 
ing the gilet.or waistcoat, are,of dark blue silk, and 
fastened up the front, from the waist to the throat, 
by a row of fancy buttons. The corsage of this dress 
has basques, edged with a quilling of grey and blue 
ribbon. The sleeves, which are turned up at the 
ends, reach to a little below the middle of the arm. 
Under these loose sleeves are worn muslin under- 


sleeves, confined at the wrists. The skirt has tucks | 


of graduated width. Another dress, which’ is of 
steel color coutil, has the gilet made of white pique 
It is fastened up:the front by a row of buttons formed 
of onyx setin a narrow.rim of gold. A double frill 
of: Valenciennes lace is/worn round the: throat in- 
stead of a collar. The front of the jupe, the basques, 
and ends of the sleeves are ornamented with rows 
of narrow black velvet. 

Except the waistcoat body there is nothing new.in 
the style of making the corsage. Sleeves are made 
ala Louis Quatorz. That is nearly straight, with a 
curve at the elbow, and not nearly so wide as they 
have been worn. They have a deep cuff turned up, 
about a finger in depth. In heavy materials, as 
merinoes and cashmeres, this cuff as well as the cap 
of the sleeve is made of velvet. The continued favor 
with which tight bodies are regarded, has made 
buttons an expensive as well as an elegant and useful 
article of dress. They can be had at any price from 
twelve cents to two dollars a dozen, The onyx, 
agate, and enameled buttons set with pearls, &c., as 
well as some papier mache exqusitely inlaid, are 
among the most beautiful. 

Some of the new dress patterns of silks, cash- 
meres, and. de laines come with the front breadths, 
stamped with wreaths of flowers of the richest colors, 
whilst the rest of the dress is covered with flowers 
which produce the same effect, but in smaller figures. 

Movurxire Cosrumm,—The recent revival of the 
old fashion of employing jet trimming adds greatly 


to the elegance of mourning. A black crape dress, 


hag been trimmed with seyen flounces, which, as well 
as the corsage and sleeves, are ornamented with jet. 
Another dress, composed of black brocade, has the 
bottom of the skirt ornamented with three rows of 
deep fringe, formed of jet. Dresses, consisting of a 
skirt of black silk, and a jacket or a vest of the same 
to match, have also been made to be worn. in slight 
mourning. The skirts of these dresses are flounced, 
and the flounces, as well as the edge of the pardessus, 
are ornamented with embroidery. Black cashmere 
is a material often employed for morning or walking 
costume. Dresses of this material are embroidered 
with silk, or ornamented with braid. In deep mourn- 
ing, crape is usually employed as a trimming for 

cashmere dresses. A pardessus of the same, trim- 





med with frills of crape, scalloped; and a bonnet of 
black crape may be added for out-door costume. 
Mourning bonnets, consisting of bias folds of crape; 


have wide strings of ribbon crepe, and are trimmed . 


under the brim with scabions and jet foliage, or 
with velvet flowers, violet and black intermingled. 
Collars, habit-shirts, and under-sleeves, are orna» 
mented with needlework in black. Among the head 
dresses adapted. for mourning may be mentioned 
crape flowers, relieved. by. aignilettes of. jet, anda 
petit-bord of black erape, ornamented with a mara, 
bout feather, intermingled. with. jet: under trimming, 
a small bouquet of violets, each having. a. jet bead 
in. the centre. An elegant evening dress forslight 
mourning is composed. of lilac silk, the, skirt trimmed 
with two, deep flounces, edged. with embroidery in 
black.silk,, The pattern of the embroidery is a bean- 
tiful wreath, and it is, intermingled with small jet 
beads. Over each flounce hangs.a row of black lace, 
sufficiently deep to reach to the top of the embroi- 
dery. The lace. flounces are looped, up, the one on 
the right and the other on the left side, by a small 
bouquet of flowers composed of black and lilac velvet 
intermingled with jet beads. The corsage has a 
shawl berthe of blagk lace. The short sleeves are 
trimmed with frills of lace, and looped up by agrafes 
of black velvet foliage and jet, A stomacher of jet 
is worn in the centre of the corsage. In the hair, 
bouquets of heartsease, one on each side, fixed by a 
small bow with long ends of black velvet ribbon; the 
latter reaching nearly te the waist. 

The Bonnets are principally casings of velvet or 
silk, or both combined; and in the darker ones black 
lace is very much employed. Some of the velvet 
mantaletts are of the shawl form, that is pointed be- 
hind and in front, and are trimmed with deep fringe, 
or two rows of black lace. Nearly all the new cloaks 
are made of cloth. Many of them are circular, like 
the ciroular capes worn some years since, others are 
half circles behind with the fronts cut in the pele- 
rine shape. All have hoods. Velvet ribbon; silk 
gimp and galon are the articles employed for trim- 
ming. Furs are also used. 

With respect to head-dresses, it is certain: that 
they will be worn very backward on the head: caps 
just cover the hair at the back of the head, and the 
head-dress of ribbon or lace is worn so as to droop 
behind the ears. The extreme fulness of the front 


bandeaux of hair renders it almcst obligatory to fit, 


the head-dress very much toward the back of. the 
head. 

The few head-dresses we have yet seen are rich 
and elegant. They consist for the most part of 
blonde, lace, open work velvet, and dentelle d’or or 
gold lace; and for trimming, flowers, feathers, ribbon, 
gold and silver blonde, and gold and jet ornaments 
are employed. 

One of the prettiest caps we have yet seen is com- 


posed of a fanchon of black lace, trimmed with ~ 


black ribbon, figured: with gold; and\two small light 
bouquets of gold flowers. Another cap consists of a 


fanchon of white silk tulle, spotted with gold, and. 


trimmed on each side with a tuft of small marabout 
feathers, strewed with gold. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
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